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% HISTORY AND LAW. 
Nort TueReE are two different methods of legislation 
Hl which have been proposed by able men, the codi- 
~~ fying and the historical. Of these only the for- 
mer has yet been put forth asa system in England ; 
iE off jt alone has made to itself a nomenclature, adver- 








tised for disciples, and been wapectet by a sect. 
This is a bad sign of its future destiny. 

In philosophy there is no side, nor corner, nor 
excrescence of a subject which many men will not 
be ready to look at exclusively, and swear that it 
js the whole. If people in general have been 
more accustomed to regard the matter in ques- 
tion in some other point of view, or under some 
diferent light, there will at least be novelty in the 

improvement. If it be garnished with 
uncouth names, there is mystery for the vulgar; 
and, for those who have mastered them, there is 
aninterest in maintaining the value of what has 
cost some trouble. Ifthe system of the human 
mind on which it is founded, be one which may 
be learnt in five minutes, and which is infinitely 
too simple to account for a tithe of the operations 
of that vast power, it will be easy to all men who 
study it, even those of the weakest intellects and 
the basest feelings, and, at the same time, will 
not the less appear to its disciples an immense ac- 
uisition of knowledge. If it furnish a set of 
lead mechanical rules, by which any man may 
write profoundly on any net, with as little dif- 
bo was found by the Professor who turned 
the handle of the Laputan engine, it will be 
agreeable to every one who finds it troublesome 
to reach the intellectual and moral elevation 
whereat is planted the throne of Wisdom. It 
would, therefore, be impossible to invent any 
doctrine, as a solution of philosophical difficulties, 
too absurd or degrading to harmonise with the 
feelings of a considerable number of persons ; 
and, iit be constructed with due reference to what 
is bad in the spirit of the age, (to which those 
alone are entirely slaves who maintain it to be en- 
tirely salutary,) it will be certain to obtain fashion 
and renown. 

But, when the doctrine has been put into a sys- 
tem, and mankind have become familiar with it, 
they begin to see that it excludes as well as in- 
cludes ; that it not only omits, but shuts out, all 
the progression of the human mind beyond some 
one narrow set of motives and principles,—as if 
you should set a coffer-dam in the midst of a 
fiver, so that within the enclosure the waters 
: stagnate, while they rolled past it for ever 
inthe open current, and then pretend that the 
fresh and living element was to be drawn, not 
ftom the flowing stream, but from the motionless 

corrupting pool. Some great event occurs 
which throws into action principles that before 
were hidden in the bosom of society, and, by 
ing the spirit of the times, teaches us to feel 

that what was given as a boundary and rampart 
to all human nature, was, in fact, but the means 
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ah. 18! of cutting off, and, as it were, imprisoning a part 
7h. 15! Ah - ng on, > ’ 
Sum, | clic. Or free mindssilently grow up, and by me- 
— on that core of their being which is inde- 
120. pendent of countries and centuries, and by the 
ree stdy, in this light, of other nations and periods 
nm their own, discover that the sectarian system 
——— ch may happen to be in vogue, is not the key, 
ny one of the many wards of humanity ; and so 








men learn, what they always feel, that there is 
more in their breasts than in their books. They 
















begin to believe in human nature, and, by conse- 
quence, to doubt the Professor. So it has been 
with innumerable sects, since Thought first brood- 
ed over the affairs of men; and so it will be with 
the Codifiers. 

They have seen one truth and proclaimed it ; 
namely, that nations must consult their own 
wants, and not be fettered by the restrictions of 
their forefathers. But they have entirely omitted 
to mention the importance of considering what 
are the fundamen rovisions which make na- 
tional freedom pontiita, the conditions under 
which a horde becomes a state, and which are the 

rpetually binding laws of its social existence. 
Wien Kehama attempted to raise himself beyond 
those bounds which secured, while they restrained, 
his being, he drank the cup of immortality, and 
found it a draught of poison. 

The late teachers of the historic doctrine in 
this country have fallen likewise into the error 
which, by taking @ truth for a// truth, turns it 
into a falsehood. They have said, that the history 
of a nation tells us how grew the life, and was de- 
veloped the mind, of a people; that it exhibits 
which are the laws of our social nature, that sur- 
round us unchangeably, and which are the casual 
products of the hour; that it displays to us the 
wants and the powers of the community. This is 
true; but it is a truth to which we must add the 
other truths, that every generation has the right 
to take counsel for itself,—that every generation 
has indeed its own necessity, but also its own free- 
dom,—that the history to which so many English 
opposers of reform point,—we do not mean the 
dead and mouldering letter of history, but the 
living spirit, which is the parent and master of 
the letter, and whose hand writes menacing in- 
scriptions before the eyes (in the words of the 
Prophet) of ‘ the king, and his princes, and his 
wives, and his concubines, and the thousand of 
his lords,’—that this spirit, the motion and thought 
of institutions, has only existed by a perpetual 
succession of the self-upholding and self-develop- 
ing endeavours which many among us would 
now preclude us from imitating. 


The error of the Codifiers proceeds ultimately 
from the supposition that a nation is only the in- 
dividuals who compose it, that the building is but 
the particular stones, that the idea of the archi- 
tect, which is in fact almost all that distinguishes 
one fabric from another, and which remains a 
living unity, when the pinnacles are overthrown 
and the foundations uprooted, is a decaying and 
transitory accident. They abstract from the 
human mind certain fragments and filings of the 
surface, which they make an ideal man. This 
idol, which is as like the being out of the dust of 
whose feet it is constructed, as an oyster-shell is 
like the ocean, or as a grain of the mosaic of St. 
Sophia is like the mighty mosque itself, is to be 
the exampleand the law ofall. Because it as much 
resembles an Englishman as a Hindoo, and a 
Hottentot as a German, and society is a mere 
congeries of these atoms, without any thing higher 
than the individual to sustain it, to this standard 
legislation must adapt herself; and so it is that 
the plans of these reformers are precisely the 
same for the Chinese, the South Americans, and 
the English. 

The historic theory amounts only to this, that 
to legislate for a people, you must comprehend 
them, and comprehend not only the nature of the 
citizen, but that also of the State. This compre- 








hension can be attained solely by studying the 
history of the nation, by examining, not as an an- 
tiquarian, but as a philosopher, those laws which 
express the mode wherein justice presented itself 
to the minds of diverse generations, and which 
are, if rightly interpreted, the most certain mea- 
sure and evidence of the degree and kind of pub- 
lic improvement. In short, to legislate well for 
any nation, we must read its annals and its juris- 
+ meet as those of the world were read by 
Montesquieu. 

This great philosopher—the greatest of Freneh- 
men, at least since the days of the Port Royal— 
is accused, by persons well enough disposed to re- 
spect the favourite ethics and religion of France, 
of having reasoned upon various and inconsistent 
principles. He does so, and herein is his great 
glory. To understand the polity and laws of a 
country, you must place yourself for the time at 
the period at which it was when the germs of that 
polity were planted; you must comprehend what 
are the principles which wére then manifest to the 
eyes of men. It is for other objects that you are 
to Vg yourself out of and above these things, and 
judge them by your own standard. Montesquieu 
has endeavoured (often, of course, unsuccessfully) 
to do this : the consequence is, that those master- 
ideas in the light of which he looks at one age, 
are too narrow and dim to be made the medium of 
observing a different period. And hence, because 
he has not seen the capitularies with the eyes of a 
Tribonian, nor judged the ten tables by the notions 
of Alcuin, nor looked at the laws of China with that 
Parisian opera-glass—the only instrument of Vol- 
taire,—nor read the Germania of Tacitus with the 
silver finger of the synagogue, nor, lastly, observed 
all systems indiscriminately through the one eter- 
nal smoky glass of the Codifiers,—it is on this 
account that Montesquieu, a greater thinker on 
these subjects than any Englishman whatsoever, is 
cried down by the sectarian jurists, who now al- 
most monopolise, in our country, the theory of 
law. 

But, when a writer in a great review, whose 
acquaintance with names is perhaps as extensive as 
was that of the illustrious President with thoughts, 
who unites the dogmatism of a theological digni- 
tary with the magniloquence of an advertising hair- 
dresser, whose attempts to be striking, while he 
is overpowered, by the size of his subjects, re- 
mind us of Grildrig drawing his sword against 
the King of the Brobdignags, and whose endea- 
vours to be lively in the init of his grandeur are 

aralleled by nothing but the fat German Baron 
eaping out of the window, pour se faire vif— 
when such a maker of sentences as this thinks 
fit to attack such a philosopher us Montesquicu, 
for relying on insufficient authorities, without 
deigning to tell us where he could have found 
better, our contempt for the flippant pomp of the 
writer is only equalled by our astonishment that 
his lucubrations should have gained admittance 
to a work once illuminated by the talents of a 
Horner, a Playfair, and a Brown. To study his- 
tory as it was studied by Montesquieu, though, 
of course, with the added lights of time, and the 
firmer confidence of experience, is the only way 
to be a philosophical lawgiver. But there are 
writers among us who maintain, that, because the 
past is to be madea study, it is to be made an idol ; 
that, instead of using the lamp-light to discover 
our way, we ought, in the revolutionary fashion, 
to hang ourselves on the lamp-post; that we 
should do the precise things our fathers did, in- 
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gvead of acting upon their principles. The law 
of their conduct was to adapt their enactments to 
their position. So be it with us. They upheld 
certain political axioms as the very condition of 
their social existence ; and so must every genera- 
tion; but some of these fall out of value, and a 
necessity arises for others. The laws of gravita- 
tion do not change. The rivers roll downward to 
the sea; but obstructions change their course, and 
new regions are formed by their deposit. 

It will be easy for the favourers of either party 
to quibble about these observations. The Codifier 
will assert that he too thinks we ought to ex- 
amine the character of the people to whom our 
laws are intended to apply,—that we ought to 
observe the tendencies of society as manifested in 
its history, and take them either as indications to 
he followed, or corruptions to be cured. But, in 
fact, they habitually despise these things. They 
have, in truth, a contempt for the notion of a State 
independently of its members; and they treat 
with no reverence the records of its existence as 
guides for the future. We shall not easily be per- 
suaded that he wishes to give light unto the house, 
who hides the candle under a bushel. 

Neither, on the other hand, shall we believe the 
pretences of our English historical jurists, who 
profess to be friends to reform. If they avow the 
present state of things to be bad, object to all 
proposals for improvement, and substitute no 
plans for reform of their own, neither —— 
nor speeches about Justinian and Lord Eldon, 
will convince the world that they are friends to its 
advancement. . 

Their objections to ‘codification are in general 
so vaguely expressed as to include much more 
than the sober enemies of Mr. Bentham’s plan 
need at all require. In fact, the whole question 
is, whether we shall have a code bound by no 
ties to our national recollections, adapted in no 
degree to the peculiarities of our situation, habits, 
state of advancement, and social characteristics— 
a code which, as it would suit the North American 
Republicans as well as us, must omit much which 
would be required here, and, as it would be as ap- 
propriate in Hindoostan as in Europe, would con- 
tain much which would be injurious to England ; 
or whether we shall have a code, that is, a well-ar- 
ranged body of laws, expressing and providing for 
the wants and tendencies of the country,—the 
natural out-growth and consummation of our his- 
tory. Mr. Peel’s Bills for consolidating the Cri- 
minal Law, are, in truth, contributions towards a 
code, and are, with all their defects, more rational 
than would have been the corresponding portions 
of a code on abstract principles. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
FLORENCE. 


Lettere su Firenze.—Milano. 

FLORENCE !—the ‘sunny’ Florence of Lord 
Byron, the gentil citth of the Satyrist, the ‘ bean- 
titul’* of all—Fiorence! the Red Lily ¢ of Tus- 
cany, whose hills are so covered with palaces that 
the soil seemed to produce them,{—it is well that 
our admiration may have some guide in contem- 
plating the infinite riches, both of art and nature, 
scattered here with a profuseness that might else 
render them indistinguishable or ignoble. 

* Se dentro un mur sotto medesimo nome, 
Fosser raccolti i tuoi Palazzi sparsi, 
Non ti sarian da pareggiar due Rome.’ 

But laureates and lovers have exhausted the lan- 
guage of sentiment on this theme, and we will 

* Firenze La Bella is its eulogistic name, which it 
shares with Naples, and perhaps all other cities, in the 
vocabulary of their natives. 

m.. Firenze, in the Etruscan language, signifies a red 
ly. 

{ Vide the Ninth Elegy of Ariosto, which contains 
some very beautiful praises of Florence, terminating, 
as usual, with a mournfdl reference to his own state of 
desolation in the midst of so much splendour. 








descend from our stilts to the character of mere 
reptile commentators on a little volume, whose 
title is affixed to these remarks. 

The ‘ Lettere su Firenze’ are a collection of 
forty epistles, written in an easy style, on some of 
the superficial points of beauty and interest in this 
city. To crowd within a compass of three hun- 
dred duodecimo pages a tolerably fair enumeration 
of the objects worth seeing or reflecting upon, 
would be an idle effort, and one which is not here 
made. Yet there is an epitome of Florentine 
history, a sketch of its present aspect and former 
condition, a few summary accounts of its build- 
ings, galleries, and public ornaments, and a con- 
densation of much that has been said before, on 
most of the topics which may interest a stranger 
or a citizen. Much commendation, or grave 
analysis, is quite unnecessary ; and we may sum 
up all our remarks by simply stating our approval 
of the work as a cicerone for foreigners who wish 
to possess a prompter and an authority for their 
retailed observations on the more ostensible fea- 
tures of ‘ La Tosca citti.’ 

We have translated some passages of the letters, 
which may amuse eur readers. The first is an 
extract from one of the historical portions, and 
refers to the period of the exile of the Medici, 
during the Popedom of Alexander the Sixth. If 
we remember right, it is related somewhat differ- 
ently in Guicciardini. To the mere English 
reader it is probably new : 

* The Fanatical Challenger. 

* I wish to relate an occurrence without a parallel in 
history. Girolamo Savonarola, of the Order of Dome- 
nicans, the deadly enemy of the Medici and Alexander 
the Sixth, had gained such a sway over the Florentine 
people by his eloquence, as to rule them like a dictator. 
The Government offices were filled by his partisans, and 
the anathemas of Rome were hurled against him in 
vain. The Pontiff, by this time exasperated, imposed 
upon the republic the task of silencing the preacher, 
or having their property, and that of their merchants, 
confiscated in the eyes of all Europe. The terrified 
Florentines obeyed him; but a great commotion was 
made amongst the populace. Francesco di Puglia, a 
Franciscan Monk, expressly sent by the Pope to oppose 
Savonarola, declared one day from the pulpit of Santa 
Croce, that he knew for certain bis adversary had 
vaunted of being able to perform a miracle, in confirm- 
ation of his doctrines ; that he himself was very far 
from willing to tempt Providence in this flagrant 
manner ; but that he professed himself ready to enter a 
furnace with his antagonist ; not that he should expect 
to come out unhurt, but in order to benefit the church, 
by dragging to deserved death so dangerous a heretic. 

* Savonarola refused to encounter the risk ; but Do- 
menico Bonvicini, a pupil of his, was more courageous, 
and publicly accepted the challenge. At this news the joy 
and enthusiasm of the people knew no bounds. One side 
were expecting to witness, in the triumph of the Dome- 
nican, an irresistible proof of thc holiness of Savonarola 
and his doctrines, and the disgrace of Rome and the 
opposite party ; the others, secure of Bonvicini’s death, 
looked forward to this event as the finishing blow to 
their enemy’s reputation ; the minds of all were in sus- 
pense, and fuil of anxiety for the result. Friar Fran- 
cesco declared that he did not intend to make the ven- 
ture with any but Savonarola himself; because, as he 
said, being certain of death, he wished that the sacrifice 
of his own life might lead to its pious consequence, the 
destruction of the heretic. But, instead of this Fran- 
ciscan, others of the order presented themselves; and 
other Domenicans also declared themselves ready to 
undergo this terrific trial, and the affair came to such a 
pass that many of every age, and sex, and condition, 
claimed, with violent cries and earnestness, to be al- 
lowed to defend their religious and political opinions at 
the risk of their life. ‘The Pope wrote to @he Francis- 
cans, and told them that the destiny of their champion 
would be most glorious, and that the memory of it 
would never be lost. 

‘The Government itself also excited by that tumul- 
tuous spirit which absorbed the population, and obliged 
to yield to it, determined that Domenico Bonvicini, 
and Rondinelli, of the Order of St. Francis, should be 
the two who alone might undergo the trial, and that it 
should take place in the Great Square, on the 7th of 
April, 1498. A platform five feet high, ten wide, and 
fifty in length, was chalked over to be safe from the 
fire, and on it were placed two piles of wood, with a 


_ little space between them, in the centre of which the 
priests were to expose themselves to the flames. The 
whole population of the city and district were s 

of this awful scene. The Loggia de’ Lanzi, divided 

a palisade, and covered in with an awning, was meant 
to receive the two adversaries, with those of their re. 
spective orders; and a wooden bridge communicated 
between this gallery and the platform. The Franciscans 
advanced in silence to occupy their station; but the 
Domenicans, with Savonarola at theirhead, in his sacer. 
dotal dress, and holding in his hand a vessel of glass, 
with the consecrated wafer within it, came. fo 
chaunting hymns in a loud voice, and followed by an 
immense crowd with lighted tapers. 

‘ Great difficulties were soon made by the Franciscans, 
They wanted Bonvicini to strip himself, for fear of 
“secret covering which he might have to guard him 
against the fire. After a long contest, the Domenican 
submitted to be rigidly inspected. All seemed re 
when Savonarola put into his champion’s hand the 
vessel, at sight of which the Franciscans raised a great 
outcry, declaring that it was impious to expose the 
sacred relic to the danger of being singed. The im. 
mense multitude, who from daybreak had occupied the 
square, the balconies, and the roofs of the surroundin 
houses, began to be impatient, and to suffer from the 
effects of cold and hunger. To the buzzing of the po- 
pulace resounded the slow chaunt of the Domenicans, 
which they had not abated for an instant. Savonarola 
was inflexible in his determination to arm his follower 
with the Eucharist ;—night was now at hand, and the 
battle had not subsided, when a desperate rain damped 
the pile of wood, and scattered the crowd, who, in 
disgust for the cheat which had been put upon them, 
turned all their admiration for Savonarola into hate and 
contempt ; and this spirit of the people grew so fatal 
to the celebrated Domenican, and the cause of liberty, 
that, after a very few days, the partisans of the Medici 
attacked the convent of St. Mark, took Savonarola and 
Bonvicini prisoners, changed the Government, re- 
opened a way of return to the exiles, and fastened the 
two ecclesiastics to a pile much more to be dreaded 
than the former one, from which no cavil released 
them, and in which they perished.’ 


We will offer one other extract of a different 
kind. It relates to that chamber in the Imperial 
Gallery at Florence, which is filled with the por. 
traits of painters done by themselves. After 
giving a view of the order of the different rooms, 
and arrangements of the various works of art in 
the long corridors, he proceeds to say that the 
variety of these objects was almost fatiguing, and 
that in going over the collection he required a 
relief from the distress of the spectacle : 


‘I felt the desire and need of refreshing myself in a 
scene less extended, where I might collect and tran- 
quillise my thoughts, and I entered the chamber of 
“* The Painters.”” Here is placed a collection without 
any thing like it in the world, the value of which you 
will comprehend when you know that the many por- 
traits it contains represent the artists themselves, and 
are done by their own hands. What a glorious spec- 
tacle! How the entire soul is drawn to and concen- 
trated in the eye, when contemplating those faithful 
portraitures! See there the godlike Raphael! None 
but himself worthy to draw his likeness ! See immortal 
Titian with those eyes of fire, that forehead so bald, 
the lengthy beard, the expressivn all nobleness and 
daring! See there Albert Durer, the prince of 
Tuscan painters, with his long hair, his keen glance, 
and countenance so rigid and austere! Look, too, at 
the Swiss Holbein, whose harsh round face and mo- 
nastic cowl give you the idea of an Inquisitor! But 
whose venerable head is that which one might call the 
picture of the Eternal, in the act of creating the Uni- 
verse? It is Leonardo da Vinci, a man wonderful for 
the various and many talents which he combined to- 
gether. He was of a fine and dignified presence, of 
courteous manners, a good poet, an excellent prose- 
writer, a most esteemed gentleman, a gallant, a war 
rior, a lover of the fine arts and of the sciences. | 
studied architecture and sculpture, but made painting 
his chief employment. Endowed with a tender and 
most feeling character, he could introduce into his 
pictures an expression and grace before unknown, and, 
although their carnation tints have now fallen into 
brown or violets, he was then considered also admi- 
rable as a colourist. 

* * * 


‘See not far from this portrait that of the other 
founder of our school, his rival Michel Angelo. You 


+ * * 





trace in his features the fierceness of his character ; 4 
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sort of hardness and immobility strikes one, and you 
may know that the fancy which animated that sunken 
face and hollow eyes, was neither made for laughter 
por for smiles. ........ Michel Angelo loved solitude, 
and used to say that painting was jealous, and per- 
mitted not her votaries to amuse themselves with 
others. A strange sentiment for him who was perfect 
jn every art, and not arising either from modesty, as 
h he would have excused himself for his medio- 
crity in painting, by thus making it the necessary 
consequence of attending to other studies ; for, if there 
was no one greater than himself in his own way, so 
there were but few who were more conscious of their 
own excellence, and the anecdote of his picture of the 
Sacred Family is well known, to this effect: that, hav- 
ing been rated as too high, at a price of some score 
ducats, it was carried home by the painter in 
disdain, valued at double the sum, and not given 
up until the purchaser, being convinced of his 
error, consented to pay the new price to twice .the 
r amount.........See what a richness of fancy, 
and beauty of execution, in those five portraits of An- 
nibal Caracci, each unlike the other, all from his own 
Look at Domenichino, the pride of the Ca- 
racci school, preferred to Annibal himself by Algarotti, 
and to all, save Raphael, by Poussino. His dark phy- 
siognomy seems to tell the disgrace and persecutions 
which laid him immaturely in his tomb. Francesco 
Barbieri presents himself with that infirmity which 
his name of Guercino. That head of Gior- 
gione has something about it of the Jupiter Olympus. 
You would fancy the wrinkled, lean, and severe face of 
Jacopo Tintoret, to be that of a San Girolamo in the 
desert. Giacomo Coppi looks like Marcus Aurelius. 
ino Tibaldi resembles Cervantes . What 
a multitude of countenances, all fine, be they young or 
old, pleasing or harsh, in frowns or in smiles! What 
varied lineaments, but all spirited and expressive ! 
What changing impulses, but all delightful! What 
eyes, all life! .What lips, all language !’ 





ESTIMATE OF THE HUMAN MIND. 
The Estimate of the Human Mind ; being a Philosophical 


Inquiry into the Legitimate Application and Extent of 


its Leading Faculties. By the Rev. 7. Davies. 2 vols. 

8vo., pp- 726. Hatchard. London, 1828. 

Ws are convinced that Mr. Davies is a man of 
thoroughly honest intentions; he has taken great 

ins with the composition of his book, and there 
isnot much in the spirit which it displays that is 
reprehensible. To praise such a man would be a 
tre duty; to speak harshly of him, a very 


eeable penance, and one which no reviewer 


perform, unless he be perfectly persuaded 
that the work which has these recommendations 
is likely to be on other accounts seriously mis- 


chievous. Unfortunately, we are persuaded that 
this work of Mr. Davies has a dangerous ten- 
dency ; and all our feelings in his favour must, 
therefore, yield to the paramount obligation of 
doing our utmost to weaken its influence. 

Mr. Davies will be somewhat shocked, and 
somewhat puzzled, by hearing the phrase ‘ dan- 
gerous tendency’ applied to his quiet and orthodox 
‘Estimate of the Human Mind.’ He will ask, 
what new opinions it contains ?—what thought, 
that has not been winnowed through the pages of 
a hundred authors before him ?—what phrase, for 
which he cannot produce the most unexceptionable 
classical authorities? On all these points, we can 
gre him the most complete satisfaction. We 

not in his book any novelties, either of 
thought or style. His book is written after the 
most approved models, it supports the most ap- 
proved dogmas, its sentences are of the most ap- 
proved dimensions, and still we think that its ten- 
dency is dangerous. We will endeavour to ex- 
plain our meaning, though we are by no means 
certain that we shall make it clear to our author, 
orto many of his admiring readers. 

It seems to us, then, that it is not necessary, in 
onder to constitute a book mischievous, that it 
should err oa the side of excessive originality. 
We conceive it quite possible that a work may be 

worse for wanting originality; worse, we mean, 
net in. what Mr. Davies would call a ‘ merely in- 
tellectual sense,’ but in a moral and religious sense. 
All correct moral writers, and the inspired writers 





more than any of them, denounce, above all things, 
mental deadness—that is to say, that condition of 
the mind in which it is quickened by no thoughts, 
impulses, or feelings; and this upon the plain 
principle, that, morality and religion being indivi- 
dual concerns, the less individual existence, in 
other words, the fewer thoughts and feelings, 
a man has, the less is he of a moral and religious 
being. These sacred writings tell us, moreover, that 
this dead state of mind is one to which men are ha- 
bitually prone. Now, asit is the peculiar prerogative 
of an original writer,—that is to say, one who pos- 
sesses life in his own mind, and who diffusesthat life 
through his writings,—to call out the life in other 
men’s minds; so, and ina still greater degree, be- 
cause of that greater tendency which the corrupt 
human mind has to sink than to rise, is it in the 
power of one who habitually excludes all life and 
originality from his writings, to produce a corre- 
sponding deadness in the minds of his readers ; 
and thus we hold it absurd and monstrous to affirm, 
as some men do, that it is only powerful minds 
which can exert a dangerous influence on society. 
A weak mind,—whether weak by nature, which we 
dire to say that of Mr. Davies is not, or weak b 
education and by repression of his thoughts, whic 
it certainly is, makes no difference,—provided it 
has the qualities which will render its productions 
popular, may do at least equal mischief. But, in 
some Cases, it may do much greater mischief. If 
there should, unhappily, have grown up in any 
nation, or in any class of that nation, a belief that 
not to think, not to feel, was an honourable dis- 
tinction; if that nation, or that class, should 
actually, in the teeth of the code which it rever- 
ences as divinely inspired, practically act upon the 
principle, that it is dangerous to exert all the facul- 
ties of the mind; if, by a horrible paradox, it should 
have arrived at the conclusion that a state in 
which the mind is kept perfectly torpid, is that 
which is most favourable to piety, the first prin- 
ciple of which is life and energy and conscious- 
ness—then aman who flatters this habit of mind, is 
of all persons the one who ought to be most 
resolutely and passionately denounced. That this 
is the state of the religious public in this country, 
that it is of all the publics the one which most 
shrinks from thinking, and cultivates apathy in 
its inward emotions, (supplying by external ex- 
citements the want of that permanent glow which 
they only can supply,)—we affirm. It is to the 
members of this class Mr. Davies speaks: to 
these he ought to have spoken in a language 
which would have aroused their dormant sensi- 
bilities ; on these he has inculcated the miserable 
moral in atone exactly suitable to the doctrine 
it conveys,—that it is a Christian duty to limit 
the exercise of their reason, their imagination, 
and their feelings. 

We have spoken the longer of Mr. Davies’s 
mode of writing, because it harmonises most ex- 
actly with the principle which his book is written 
to recommend. That principle is neither more 
nor less than this, that God has given us certain 
faculties, and that it is our business to tike care 
that we do not cultivate them too much! This 
sublime moral lesson Mr. Davies enforces, first 
with respect to the reason, then with respect to 
the will, then with respect to the imagination, and 
lastly, with respect to the affections. Now, did 
it really never once occur to him, while he was 
inditing these two octavo volumes, that to preach 
such a lesson as this, is an act of very great and 
desperate impiety? Did it never strike him, for a 
moment, that it was the Almighty Being himself 
who prescribed the limit to the reason, the will, 
the imagination, and the affections, and that the 
utmost point to which they can be cultivated is 
that limit? He does not profess to say, for ix 
would be a contradiction in terms, that any 
point short of this has been fixed by the Creator 
for their exercise. He does not profess to 
say, that, in any part of God’s written revela- 
tion, he has contradicted the clear evidence we 
derive from these faculties being planted within 





us in favour of its being the highest of all duties 
to give them all possible expansion. He dare 
not say that this revelation was sent for the pur- 
pose of weakening the energy or lessening the 
capacities of these faculties, or for any other pur- 
pose than to give them greater energy, and greater 
capacity for the discovery of truth. And yet he 
says that they are not to be cultivated to the 
utmost ; and that some boundary must be found 
which they must not transgress. Why? Because 
the man who allows full play to his imagination, 
his reason, and his affections, is in danger of 
becoming proud and self-willed. Mark, then, 
the process for escaping these sins: God has 
given us minds of a certain capacity; and, by way 
of showing how absolute is our sense of our insig- 
nificance, and how complete our conviction of his 
wisdom, we—men—determine that capacity to be 
too great, and we fix to it new boundaries of our 
own! Mr. Davies’s humility is so exceedingly 
like other people’s pride, his religion so very 
much like other people’s impiety, that we have 
considerable difficulty in discovering the differ- 
ence. We know perfectly well that Mr. Davies 
has never looked at the question in this light, or, 
indeed, in any light at all. He has played with 
words,—has been told by his college-tutor that 
the imagination is a dangerous faculty, which in- 
terferes with the sober exercise of the judgment, 
—that the reason is a proud faculty, which stands 
in the way of revelation,—that the affections are 
to be suppressed because they tend to make men 
mystics ; and, as he has learnt the faculty of using 
pretty phrases, he has written two volumes ful 
of these positions, which unthinking persons in 
general will consider mere vulgar common- 

laces, but which seem to us grave and terrible 
impieties. Of course, the book is full of proofs 
of the mischievous effects which have resulted 
from the too great development of any one of the 
faculties. Thus, for instance, about the imagina- 
tion, we have the following trite instance : 

* The most remarkable and highly endowed in mo- 
dern times, perhaps, was the renowned Baron Sweden- 
borg, who, by a new and cabalistic method of scriptural 
interpretation, has established a system of theological 
mysticism and delusion as unfounded and chimerical, 
in many respects, as the Pythagorean metempsychosis, 
or the dreams of fabulous romance recorded in the 
Shasters of Indostan : and yet it can hardly be doubted, 
that this singular and benevolent man was, on the 
whole, actuated by sincere motives, and that he really 
believed himself, in his moments of most rapturous 
elevation, to be the subject of visions and revelations 
from Heaven, which he was bound to communicate for 
the benefit and instruction of mankind. How great 
and lamentable, therefore, must have been the aberra- 
tion and illusion of that mind, which had once proved 
itself so capable of penetrating into the secrets of na- 
ture, and of investigating the laws of the sublimest of 
human sciences. When we contemplate a character of 
this order, we fancy ourselves transported into the 
vicinity of the pole; a region of mind, completely de- 
serted by the steady light of the luminary of Reason, 
and only blazing at intervals with the flashes «end fan- 
tastic corruscations of the Aurora Borealis; and we 
regard him with no less pity and compassion than the 
philosopher i n Rasselas, who had seriously persuaded 
himself that the regulation of the celestial bodies had 
been confided to his care.’—Vol. ii. pp. 74-76. 

This is very fine, and contemptuous towards 
Swedenborg ; but we very much question whether 
the religion of that ridiculed physician was not 
as superior in intensity, as it unquestionably was 
in charity and tolerance, to that of half the 
English divines of the nineteenth century. That 
he was a visionary, there is no doubt—that 
his visions were the creations of his own mind, 
there is no doubt ; but there are some minds which 
could not have created as his did, because they 
had not the materials within wherewith to pro- 
duce these outward deceptions! According to 
Mr. Coleridge’s beautiful and self-evidencing 
explanation of the celebrated apparition, which 
disturbed Luther in his ‘ Patmos,’ the great Re- 
former would never have seen that ghost, ex- 
cept he had been in a state of great mental and 
physical exhaustion, Restore him to health and 
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liberty, and he would not have felt less strongly ; 
but his feelings would not have taken any outward 
and sensual form. But the majority of men escape 
such visions, not because they are in a stron 
state of health, but because they are in a wea 
state of feeling. It is the same with Swedenborg. 
He would have been a greater man, if his feelings 
had not turned into visions; but, as he was, he was 
infinitely greater than those who have no feelings 
which ean turn into visions. What drivelling, then, 
it is, to talk of his strong imagination being the 
cause of his errors! It was not that one faculty of 
his mind was too strong, but that the others were 
too weak ; and, instead of putting him down as an 
instance in favour of limiting the imagination, 
Mr. Davies should have considered him the 
greatest argument possible for nor limiting the 
understanding. 

In another passage of his book, Mr. Davies has 
the assurance to speak of the ‘ well-meant vaga- 
ries of Berkeley.’ The well-meant vagaries of 
Berkeley! In a person of Mr. Davies’ ca- 
libre, this is a little too condescending. Berkeley, 
the strongest, the honestest thinker among our 
English metaphysicians,—Berkeley, who loved 
truth with his whole ‘heart and soul, and who, 
in pursuing it, was as humble as he was coura- 
geous,—Berkeley, who, though he reasoned from 
narrow premises, and therefore never discovered 
the whole breadth and universality of the princi- 
ples which he sought after, yet was able, such was 
the spirituality of his intellect, even out of that 
narrow system, which conducted every one else 
who reasoned from it to materialism, to bring the 
other and far the more important side of truth,— 
Berkeley, whose understanding, indeed, missed 
the ‘ circumference,’* but who found the ‘ centre’ 
in his heart. 

Would to God there were a few such men in 
the English Church at the present day! We 
should not then have flimsy books written to per- 
suade men to the vice which they are most prone 
to commit—the vice of limiting their imagina- 
tion, their intellect, and their affections! We 
should not have people warned against feeling too 
strongly, thinking too deeply, lest they should find 
out too much of the Almighty wisdom—lest they 
should be too conscious of the Almighty good- 
ness! But we should be exhorted to cultivate to 
the utmost every power of the mind—every fa- 
culty of the soul; we should be taught that reli- 
gion does not consist in words, but in a deep in- 
ward power ; that knowledge—the knowledge of 
truth—is power, is virtue ;+ and above all we 
should be stirred up to that study—the least pur- 
sued, and the most valuable—the study of our own 
natures. 





MISS RENNIE’S POEMS. 


Poems. By Eliza Rennie. Fsc. 8vo., pp. 182, 88. 

Lloyd and Son. London, 1828. 

A great many worthy books have lain upon our 
shelves unnoticed during the publishing dog-days. 
It is time that we should take up our dropped 
stitches, and the first volume which we have taken 
up with this intention, is, we are shocked to say, 
one of poems bya young lady. We can only throw 
ourselves upon her good nature, which we have 
no doubt is equal to all her other good qualities, 
and endeavour, though late, to redeem our 
error. 

Miss Rennie, we are glad to see, writes like a 





* ‘ Idealism is a centre without a circumference ; 
Materialism is a circumference without « ceatre.’— 
Guesses at Truth, by Two Brothers. This delightful 
book—the most delightful of the kind, with the ex- 
ception of Coleridge’s ‘ Aids. to Reflection,’ which has 
appeared in England for many a long year—was pub- 
lished before the commencement of our critical labours ; 
but a contemporary has set us the example of .noticing 
it, and we shall, therefore, give our readers a taste of 
it in our next Number. 

+ This, Mr. Davies proclaims to be a very shocking 
opinion. 
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young lady, upon lady-like subjects. Though we 


should be very happy to see the fair population of 
this country educated in the very best way that 
men or women can be educated,—educated so 
that they may converse upon all subjects, not 
even excepting politics ; (provided party politics 
are not included in that word';) yet, while it con- 
tinues the fashion that they should not speak or 
think upon any but a limited range of topics, we 
think it is a proof of exceedingly good taste in a 
clever person like Miss Rennie to confine herself 
to these same topics. 

A man of genius finds a broomstick quite a 
sufficiently extensive subject for a meditation, and 
a lady, who knows how to preach properly, will 
find love and music, and the other permitted topics, 
texts large enough to build a very respectable 
sermon npon. In fact, those persons who com- 
plain most of being cramped by their situation, 
are not generally those who would turn a better 
situation to mostaccount ; while,on the other hand, 
Miss Rennie, who, under existing circumstances, 
writes so well upon the Miss Landon subjects, 
will, we dare say, write very excellent papers on 
the Corn Laws, when her sex takes that class of 
subjects under its patronage. The following lines 
are a fair specimen of her style : 


The Dying Maiden to her Lover. 
‘ They tell me, love, that I must die— 
That soon this faint and quivering breath 
Must fail e’en thy dear name to sigh, 
And pause in death. 


Oh ! joy, to think a spirit, crush’d 
And bruis’d like mine, shall pass to peace ; 
Then let thy sorrows all be bush’d, 
Thy murmurs cease. 


The ball which strikes the wounded bird, 
The storm which fells the blighted tree, 
Are blows dealt forth by Mercy’s word, 
So Death to me. 


Heed not the idle tongues, which tell 
’Twas thou who form’d my early tomb ; 
’Twas I,—I lov'd, for life, too well, 
And wrought my doom! 
Be gay—forget—task pleasure’s pow'r 
To furnish days of sunny glee ; 
I would not shade one passing hour, 
With thoughts of me. 


And yet to be forgotten quite!— 
No, no—thy poor, fond girl would fain 
Be sometimes summon'd to thy sight, 
And love again. 


Let Memory’s glass give back my form, 
Such as when first | pledged my truth, 

With health and joy and feeling warm, 
And fresh with youth. 


I would not that thou now should'st see 
My hollow eye. and faded cheek :— 
Nay, chide not wOman’s vanity, 
Nor call me weak. 


Your picture, and the ring you gave, 
Close ’gainst my heart are firmly clasp’d ;— 
The miser yields but to the grave 
The gold he grasp’d. 


Because I wildly o’er them wept, 
They hid my treasures from my eyes ; 
But I had mark’d the spot, and crept, 
And found my prize. 
I bore my idols quick away— 
They since have slept upon my breast, 
And never from that home shall stray, 
Till all’s at rest. 
Remember that my dying kiss 
Upon thy. pictur’d semblance fell ; 
My sight grows dim, my all of bliss, 
Farewell—farewell !’ 

Miss Rennie has the usual fault of being a little 
over fond of Thomas Moore. Time, we hope, 
will correct this error, which springs from mis- 
taken feeling, and generally is the parent of a 
good many poetical sins. As a present cure, we 
recommend her to read through ‘ Lalla Rookh’ 
carefully, three times. Before the operation is 
finished, she will be much better. 
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THE PYRENEES. 


Tableau des Pyrenées Frangdises ; contenant une De. 
scription complete de cette Chaine de Montagnes et dp 
ses principales Vallées depuis la Mediterranéan jusqu’s 
?Ocean. Par Mons. Arbanére, Chevalier du Legion 
d@Honneur. 


Eneuisu travellers have not generally beep 
wanting in respect to the mountainous regions 
which are scattered over the earth’s surface 
Not to mention larger and more elaborate works, 
fashionable journeymen and journeywomen innn. 
merable, such as M. r. Mathews, and the Authoress 
of ‘ Rome in the 19th Century,’ have taken 
charge of the Appenines,—three months of Mrs. 
Graham’s migratory life have been devoted to the 
Himalaya,—Sir Robert Kerr Porter has fulfilled the 
prophecy, as far as the Caucasus is concerned, 
that an avenger of Prometheus should arise, by 
nearly crushing that mighty peak, and the long 
ridge of mountains of which it is a part, under 
two of the most enormous quartos that ever issued 
from the English press ;—Captain Head, Lig. 
tenant Brand, and a tribe of others, of ‘as reéépi 
fame, have patronised the Andes,—and, as for' the 
Alps! what with Mr. Whittaker, Mr. Cramer 
and the other fellows of colleges, who have gor 
out to settle questions about Livy and Polybius,— 
and the young gentlemen, who have run up Mont 
Blanc to see whether they found breathing difficult 
at the top,—and the travellers of all sorts, sexes, 
and sizes, who have visited the more obscure and 
accessible parts of them, and whose names enjoy 
a quiet immortality in their publisher’s warehouse : 
—there is not a square foot of their eternal snows 
which is not stamped with the impression of ‘an 
English boot. 

But there is one chain of hills which our coun. 
trymen have treated with eminent, and, we ap- 
eS end, most unmerited, neglect. The Pyrénees 
uave been holding on their modest course atross 
a considerable line of country for the last 6,000 
— and have done their endeavour—we Confess, 
mut unsatisfactorily—to mn | the peace between 
two powerful nations ; yet who has paid ‘them the 
slightest attention ? at do our readers know 
of the Haut Roussillon,—of the valley of Aritge! 
—of the mountains of Oo,—of the Maladetta— 
of Baygorry,—or even of the Basque country? 
One or two of the names they may possibly have 
heard ; but certainly they will have fewer asso. 
ciations with them, than with the names’ of any 
country equally mountainous and beautiful in'the 
explored part of the world. Except Mr. Grattan, 
whose ‘ Highways and Byeways’ have told’‘us 
something, but not much, of a small part*of the 
French side of these mountains, scarcely aity of 
our modern travellers have visited them’; and 
even the French, til] M. Arbantre, whose’ work is 
at the head of our article, have never investigate 
the entire ridge. ; 

If a wise man were selecting a companion, 00.8 
first visit to a mountainous country, he would, we 
should imagine, in the first place, choose the indi- 
vidual of his acquaintance whom he believed to 
possess most genius; but, should that individual 
refuse to go, we think it extremely likely that he 
would, in the next place, entreat that one of his 
friends to relieve his solitude who had given the 
most unequivocal proofs of utter stupidity. Kia 
reason is evident. In visiting any very gloriow 
scene, but especially a mountainous. one, & 
man of genius and a stupid man will be 
very much alike. The stupid man will not make 
clever remarks about the prospect, nor will t 
man of genius ; the stupid man will 1 talk al 
his sensations, neither will the man af kenfos; 
stupid man will not make contrasts and rah 


“ap 


sons hetween the points of view, will not talk ab 
nature and art, nor mention the names of Cla 


and Salvator, nor will the man of genius, ~ Bat 
take any person between these two extremés— 

instance, any ‘ man of talent’—‘ of ability’—‘ very 
clever man’—‘ man of great power’—‘ uncommonly 
well informed man’—‘ man of very acute mind’— 
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‘gentleman of t poetical taste’—or guocunque 
Td este rtihoaedh aman tothetop ofa high 
mountain, and you may be quite sure that he will 
either come to every rock and rocky dell primed 
with something exceedingly ingenious to let off 
at the prospect, or else, if he has been not prudent 
enough, or too honest to prepare beforehand, he 
will talk incessantly while you are gazing, in 
, by the flint and steel of conversation, to 
strike some spark out of the wet tinder of his own 
thoughts. And, therefore, if he could not have 
William Wordsworth, or the Wanderer, (who was 
just.as much a man of genius as his interpreter, 
only wanting his power of revealing it in verse,) a 
wise man, we think, would be anxious to secure 
the company of Lord Portsmouth. 

Now, as the same principles, @ quelques excep- 
tions pres, which determine our selection of a 
fellow-traveller to those regions, must deter- 
mine our selection of the person who describes 
them to us, we should in general appoint to this 
office any person rather than a Frenchman. In 
France, it is almost impossible to meet with either 
of the classes whom we have mentioned as de- 
sirable mountaineers. There you never see one of 
those hard, heavy, ignorant countenances which, in 
our happy island, encounter us at every turn. And 
ere, ewise, you never sec that deep expres- 
sion, those inward-turned eyes, that majestic 
forehead, which, seen at distant intervals cer- 
tainly, but yet seen once or twice in the course 
ofalife, compel us ever after to feel that God 
did make man in his own image. Light grey, 
sparkling, and unsettled eyes, sharp features, a 
lock indicating quick observation of things, and a 
self-satisfaction arising from a blissful ignoranee 
of all that is passing within,—in short, a face that 
you at once pronounce to belong to aclever man, 
or rather, to a whole class of clever men,—are 
traits by which every one, everywhere, recognises 
aFrenchman. And, therefore, let them write sta- 


tistics and novels of manners, but by no means 


attempt mountain scenery. 

M. Arbanére is a fair writer of his kind. He 
is less offensive than perhaps the majority of 
Frenchmen would be who undertook the same 
task. But yet we must say, that he has very much 
confirmed us in our motion of the inaptitude of 
his countrymen, at present, (for we hope they 
will improve in that point, as they are improving 
inso many others,) for describing nature. We have 
seen it remarked somewhere, that the metaphysics 
of a clever and clear-sighted man are always true, 
« far as his mind is concerned. This observation is 
strikingly illustrated by the way in which M. 

re and other Frenchmen enliven their im- 
pressions of rocks and valleys, by applying the 
— and notions of the drawing-room to them. 

doctrine of their school, that all the pleasures 
we find in nature, result from association, is 
strictly true. They have perfect right to affirm, 
of themselves, that the ocean is chiefly interesting 
a being the original, and a very tolerable origi- 
nal, though manufactured, no doubt, in a rude 
and primitive age, of a plate looking-glass. 

We are perfectly sure that we shail not offend 
our good-natured neighbours by these remarks. We 
tell them what we conceive to be their faults, in 
hopes that they will do us a similar kindness ; and, 
if we have touched too rudely any national weak- 
hess, we have weaknesses enough in all conscience, 
for which they can make us smart in return. In 
the mean time, we shall justify our observations 
on M. Arbanére’s work by a single extract, and 
then quote some of its more lively and agreeable 
passages. The following attempt at a comparison 
of the mountains and the plains, with the amusing 
confession that his chief pleasure in mountain 
«enery arises from the consciousness de son 
twdace, and the talk about Olympus and Tar- 
‘rus, is a fair specimen of his sublimity : 

‘The plains present only a monotonous soil. They 
fem only destined to minister to the grosser wants 
of man, to furnish him with food and shelter. But 
they leave his mind inert and his body indolent. 





The mountains are a new world in which man seems 
to belong to a superior species. He finds in the depth 
of the valleys, in the waters, the greensward in the vigour 
of vegetation, in the trees, a thousand picturesque 
views ; a nature full of motion, of grace, of power, 
of majesty. He ascends hills covered with oaks 
that have survived for centuries—with frown- 
ing rocks; and he arrives at aérial pinnacles of 
a verdure till then unknown—to pyramids of snow 
shining in its purity—and of a brilliancy which, unim- 
paired by the gross mists of the plains, produces upon 
him an impression altogether novel. Then he experi- 
ences, in the recollection of the fatigues and the dangers 
he has passed through, in order to arrive at these ethe- 
rialregions, a swect consciousness of his strength and his 
courage,—then his soul seems purified by the enliven- 
ing light which crowns these eminences, and he is 
ready to dart from this Olympus to the celestial re- 
gions—the ultimate price of his virtue! He descends 
from the throne where his imagination has dreamed of 
a sublime existence, and soon he is horrified with all 
the wild and terrible impressions of an infernal one. 
But they will be softened by a consciousness still more 
strongly felt of his boldness ! These mountains cover a 
subterranean habitation. Could we follow the geolo- 
gist, the miner, into the entrails of the earth, we might 
be able to hear the noise of the retributive scourges, 
the groans of the guilty, and, more terrible still, be- 
hold the frightful deities of these expiatory abysses !’ 

Among the invalids and fashionables at the 
mineral springs, for which the central Pyrenees, 
and especially the valley of Luchon, are so cele- 
brated, M. Arbantre is much more at home. His 
descriptions of the scenery, which lies within easy 
rides from these baths, and the pleasure parties 
which visit them, are far the bestin his book. On 
such occasions we forgive him for being a little 
too fine and pastoral. The following passage is a 
fair example : 


‘ The extreme point to which the exploring expedi- 
tions of the parties at Bagnéres extend, is the Vallée du 
Lys. Itis situated to the south of the valley of Luchon, 
between Oo and Venasque. In this charming society 
every thing is contrived for amusement. The ladies 
and gentlemen set out, en caravane, mounted on horse- 
back, and often, in the glee of their hearts, racing 
with each other. The road turns to the west near the 
Castel Viel, passing through the defile which leads to 
the Port of Venasque. After about an hour's journey, 
it bends again to the right, and, pursuing a finely- 
wooded path, which is enlivened by a view of the 
crystal waters and light mists of the neighbouring 
‘ gave,’ they enter into aclose defile, which, gradually 
widening, breaks into a long valley, beautiful alike 
for the works of man and the gifts of nature. This 
is the Vallée du Lys. To the flowers which abound 
there, and especially to a wild lily, the root of which is 
yellow, and the calyx a mixture of violet and brown, it 
1s indebted for its pretty name. The southern declivity 
displays meadows, fields, and houses, and on its sum- 
mit is a rough heather which crowns the summits of 
all the mountains in the neighbourhood of Luchon. 
The side towards the north is covered with a profusion 
of rich firs. Thus this valley is at once pastoral and 
wild, a union which produces a most agreeable con- 
trast. It supplies nothing to man but wood and hay, 
but both in abundance. The groups of inhabitants, 
which are scattered on the summit of the mountain 
towards the south, give a pleasing impression of the 
quietness and wildness of patriarchal manners. These 
peaceful shepherds are not obliged to torment the 
earth like the people who are pressing upon each 
other’s means of subsistence in a crowded territory. 
In the interior of the valley are numerous waterfalls 
bursting one out of another, and behind, above the 
trees which attain a vast height, riscs majestically the 
peak of Crabioules. ‘This peak, 1,630 fathoms above 
the level of the sea, stands naked and snowy, out of the 
mass of the mountains of Oo. Its name, the mountain 
of the Isards, marks its height, as that fierce animal, in 
flying from man, always betakes itself to the most in- 
accessible elevations. 

* Leaving their horses ina delightful grove of beeches 
near the waterfalls, they next ascend through the 
thicket, full of flowers and shrubs. Every one takes 
the route chance points out to him. ‘The Jittle diffi- 
culties which occur in your progress supply you with 
a succession of amusements, and enable you to pay 
your female companions those significant attentions 
which it is so pleasant to offer. Now and then,an un- 
expected little embarrassment in the path makes some 
extra help necessary, and, perchance, some fortunate 





awkwardness, which the most discreet zeal cannot 
always avoid, rewards the diligence of the guide. 
With a clear and brilliant sky, and a well-selected so- 
ciety, a day like this gives rise to a thousand pleasur- 
able impressions. For women especially,—there is no 
way like this of seeing nature. Among the rocks, and 
the glaciers, and the eternal snows which cover the 
heads of mighty mountains, they are strange as the 
butterfly. Their natural home is among the shrubs 
and the flowers.’ 

Why cannot M. Arbantre be always content 
to write thus? But ambition, which pulled 
the angels down, carrieshim up. Instead of stay- 
ing quietly with the ladies, whom he was just now 
so gallantly conducting through the brushwood, 
and whom he was bound, as a man, not to say as 
a Frenchman, to rescue from those delicate em- 
barrassments which he describes so enthusias- 
tically, he is off in the next paragraph to the 
mountain-top, impudently assuring us, that it 
may be very well for the women, and quiet, so- 
ber people, to stay below ; but that he is ‘smitten 
with a forte impression poétique, and must climb 
the etherial summits.’ It is a sad thing for the 
poor girls when a forte impression poétique gets 
hold of M. Arbanére, but it is still harder upon 
his readers, for he not only is borne by it out of 
the valleys, but very far away from the low 
ground of sense and reason. 

Nothing, on the other hand, can be lighter or 
more agreeable than this author’s sketches of the 
society at the Baths. M. Arbantre is too sincere 
and simple-hearted a man to be a good describer 
of Paris, and, at the same time, too much of a 
Parisian to be able to describe nature. But 
watering-place coteries, he describes a merveille. 
We have no excuse, however, for extracting, 
Our readers will easily divine, that just the same 
relative difference exists between Ax and Chelten- 
ham, or Leamington, as exists between London 
and Paris; so that the three last towns being 
known, as they are to most readers, they can, 
without M. Arbantre’s assistance, find the first. 

The following description of that curious people, 
the Basques, is interesting; but we should have 
been glad to have heard something more about 
their language, respecting which M. Abrantre’s 
researches are very meagre and unsatisfactory : 

‘IT had been for some time in the Basque country, 
and was still searching for that aboriginal race so much 
talked of. I stared about, vainly hoping to discover 
that primitive people, whose veins secreted a pure and 
generous blood, with which the gross northern fluid has 
never mixed, and which is even unstained by the tawny 
tint of the tribes of Yemen. I found the women at 
Navareins, blondes, tolerably pretty, but generally 
small—in fact, a vulgar race. To calm my impatience, 
I said to myself, ‘‘ 1am yet only on the confines of 
the Basque country—let us proceed.” In the valley of 
the Soule and Mauléon, I found a new language—it 
was pure Basque. But the people who spoke it—had 
they been newly transplanted to the soil, and become 
mere inheritors of the language and habitations of its 
ancient possessors ? I see no traces of the fine, brave, 
clever people my imagination had pictured to me: we 
must go on further. ‘The valley of the Bidasoa still 
did not satisfy my curiosity. At length, in the vast 
country which is washed by the waters of the Nive, I 
discovered the true Basques. 

‘ | anxiously tried to discriminate in the physiognomy 
of the inhabitants the generical features of that Asiatic 
population which, in some unknown age, first gave life 


“to this country. ‘The Basques are shorter than the peo- 


ple of Bearne, but their bodies are more vigorous, their 
muscles more prominent. Their characteristic traits 
are, the ease of their movements, the liveliness of their 
walk. Their dress is favourable to this lightness of step, 
or, at least, adds to the appearance of it. A little blue 
cap, placed generally on the side of the head, seems 
rather made to adorn the head than to shield it from the 
sun or the rain. It gives, also, additional vivacity to their 
physiognomy, in which I sawthe expression of the Pheeni- 
cians, the most adventurous and interesting people of an- 
tiquity : their mantle, always thrown over one shoul- 
der, Jeaves their arms naked ; and this peculiarity also 
reminded me of a southern people—navigators al- 
ways ready for enterprise. Their short breeches, fas- 
tened at the knee, still further assist their move- 
ments, and expose a naked Jeg, remarkable for the bold~ 
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ness of its outline, and the prominence of its muscles ; 
their sandals, fastened withscord, render the footing 
light and sure. Finally, a large girdle of red wool, or 
crimson silk, envelopes them, and completes the na- 
tional costume. 

‘ That of the females, always more flexible in their 
fashions, approaches nearer to the costume of the 
French women of the neighbouring provinces. It only 
differs from it by the former having a handkerchief of 
deep blue, or brilliant white, fastened to the top of the 
head, which falls back over the shoulders, and gives 
them an air of negligence which is very piquant. It 
seems like the toilette, hastily completed, at first jump- 
ing out of bed. These pretty aboriginals—so I call them, 
for their language made them as great strangers to me 
as if they had been the inhabitants of another world— 
have, with the exception of their language, nothing un- 
civilised about them. Their vest presses too much upon 
their breasts, and is likely prematurely to deform them ; 
but otherwise, they exhibit that full and plump outline 
which limners love to paint, and gentlemen to look 
upon. Their step is easy and light ; a sufficient indica- 
tion, in itself, that their forms are harmoniously pro- 
portioned. The brilliancy of their colour, the vivacity 
of their look, and the grace of their movements, all 
hold out a parley to love. 





THE BATTLE OF NAVARIN. 


The Battle of Navarin, Malta, and other Poems. By 
a Naval Officer. Printed for the Author, by Saun- 
ders and Otley. London, 1828. 

WE cannot guess for whom or what the col- 
lection of doggrel under this title was written. 
The mass of the volume is a heap of small slander 
levelled against private persons in a distant co- 
lony. The residue, professing to handle matters 
of public interest, is second childishness and fit 
for mere oblivion. At a Joss for a reasonable 
object, we are equally puzzled to discover the 
origin of such a work. It cannot spring from a 
young man, for he would not display so much 
malice ; nor from an old one, élse he would have 
more wisdom. The matter is sufficiently marked 
with the broad insignia of folly to save us from the 
necessity of searching out an excusable end or 
beginning for this notable undertaking ; and, but 
for the vein of puny, bilious, pug-dog ill-humour, 
that givesasort of character tothis folly, we should 
leave it to the sleep of ages, neither hurting nor 
hurt. But in this season one is disturbed by the 
least show of molestation, and the smallest puppy 
that crawls deserves a muzzle if it but exhibit 
a single tooth, and in the way of sport. This 
same ‘ Naval Officer,’ then, who quarrels with 
every shot fired at Navarin, because he was at 
that time on a detached service, and vents his 
particular spleen against a brother officer, in a 
tremendous poem exclusively written to soil the 
laurels won by him on that occasion, not con- 
tent with two long compositions, inspired by 
those graces of Pandemonium, Envy, Hatred, and 
Malice, must add also one still longer and more 
black-livered, in which the discretion that sepa- 
rates the debateable matters of public interest 
from those of individual import is utterly for- 
gotten; and the quiet recesses of domestic life 
are invaded by a vulgar, brutal, false, and pusil- 
lanimous intruder. We cannot say how much 
we detest the spirit by which these things are 
dictated. We remember a publication of a 
somewhat similar character launched at Brussels 
to undermine the reputation of a seciety into 
which the viper had crept by some slippery path, 
or from which he had been excluded by some 
= sentence of condemnation. Most of the 
ittle communities. separated from its mother 
country have been equally ill-treated. But it is 
rather hard on those who have contrived so to 
enliven a barren rock in an unpropitious climate, 
as to render it proverbially the most agreeable of 
the foreign stations for our troops,—it is hard on 
them generally, and on the principal agents in 
this good work especially, to be snarled at and bit 
in the heel by one who clearly evinces neither 
the recommendations that might have gained for 
him a share of their hospitality, nor the talent, 
the honest feeling, and just discernment that 





might point out to him at a distance the faults 
and follies which, by reason of his personal de- 
basement, he could never observe more closely. 
Neither having the experience to know, nor the 
capacity to observe, how can a man be so spiteful 
as to attempt the bedaubing of another's cha- 
racter, and yet so infatuated as to believe his 
own will remain pure during this very honourable 
employment? The author may be assured, that 
those who have had better opportunities than 
himself of measuring the real merits of the cha- 
racters whom he has attempted to vilify, will not 
be dissuaded from their prior good opinion by 
his most vigorous sallies of ill-nature and male- 
volence. They who are not acquainted with the 
island to which his spleen is directed, cannot in 
nature be greatly moved by the shadows whom he 
has brought into his book. They may liken the 
sameness of the livid colouring to that 
thrown upon the features during a game of 
snap-dragon; but they will see that those 
features are smiling with truth and honest 
cheerfulness, and that they are discoloured 
only by the light por Dae diffused from a 
false and unnatural source. e speak with con- 
fidence, and we know that our words would be 
echoed by all who have any intimacy with the 
subject of these rhymes, when we assert that an 
attack is made in them upon persons than whom 
none more amiable, more beneficent, or more be- 
loved, can be found in the largest of our own 
communities; that this attack is not made ina 
spirit of just and general satire, but in that low, 
hateful, and indiscriminate strain which every 
good man would repel with nausea, and every 
wise man with contempt. We sincerely recom- 
mend the author to buy up, as speedily as possible, 
every unpresented copy of his work—we do not 
imagine that any will be sold; and, if he neglect 
our counsel, we shall be driven—a long way, if duly 
considered—to the necessity of thinking as meanly 
of his head as we already do of his heart.* 





PARIS. 


Nouveaux Tableaux de Paris, ou Observations sur les 
Meurs et Usages des Parisiens, au Commencement du 


XIX. Sizcle. 12mo. Pillet, ainé. Paris, 1828. 


‘ Customs of our country and of our ancestors, 
why should ye be despised? We reason much 
more than we did formerly, and we feel less; 
we think that we are more enlightened, but who 
will dare to affirm that we are better?’ Thus 
apostrophises the author of the work before us in 
his scene ‘ Les Noces,’ as he notices the disuse of 
the ancient custom at French marriages of wear- 
ing in the button-hole aribbon, the emblem of, 
and called the ‘ Bride’s Garter,’ distributed 
amongst the male guests by the bridegroom’s 
man, 

We have no intention of engaging in an argu- 
ment to prove the importance and utility of this 
usage ; nor have we selected the passage we have 
quoted on account of its reference to that inter- 
esting custom: we have made it the exordium 
of the few observations we have to offer on the 
little work, the title of which is at the head of this 
article, because a picture of the manners of any 
other country naturally suggests to us to contrast 
them with those of our own, and because we fancy 
we perceive, in the few words we have thus 
brought forward, an explanation the most satis- 
factory to our national pride, of the secret why 
the customs of the English are less interesting than 





* We greatly hope that our remarks will reach the 
eye of the young man who has had the misfortune to 
publish this book. They will teach him that, though 
he has got two thousand miles away from the place 
and people he has so vituperated, to resent meanness 
and falsehood is a disinterested act, in which men of 
all countries delight,—an act that exercises but a small 
part of the good mixed up with the evil of our nature— 
we should say indefinitely small, but that we are ad- 
dressing one who, perhaps, does not possess more in 
his whole composition. 





those of any other European nation. Without claim. 
ing much credit to ourselves forthe practice of 
sound philosophy, it cannot be denied that we have 
been longer accustomed than any of our neigh. 
bours, in a manner at least, to the use of ourreason, 
Our institutions permit us, nay, require us, to 
think for ourselves on matters of politics and re. 
ligion ; and we would willingly convince our. 
selves that the habit of forming our own opinions 
on these weighty topics has led us, in all our pur. 
suits, to look to the satisfaction of the judgment, 
rather than of the feelings; and that hence it hap- 
pens, that, although the English have, and_de- 
serve to have, the credit of displaying greater 
variety of individual character than the natives of 
any other country, (and this for the very same 
cause which, by allowing scope to freedom of 
opinion, has also opened a wide field for the ca- 
reer of caprice,) there is no country in which the 
variety and distinctions of classes, in respect to 
character and customs, are less marked, less va. 
ried, less amiable, and less picturesque than among 
ourselves. This effect, if regarded as the conse. 
quence of our political condition, will be the sub. 
ject of congratulation or of regret, according to the 
different bent of individual minds—in such measure 
as the disposition may incline for the useful or 
the agreeable ; and the settlement as to the state 
of society to which the preference is due, would 
present a wide field for discussion, in which much 
might be said, both very seriously and very rea- 
sonably, on both sides. Into this question we 
have no intention of entering at present: we 
range ourselves, for the occasion, in the ranks of 
those in whose minds there would not be a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, namely, of travellers and 
artists, including in the latter all painters of man- 
ners, be the tool with which they work the 
pencil or the quill. 


These feel, and feel sensibly, how much wider 
a scope for their talent of observation and descrip- 
tion is presented by the manners and usages of 
the continental nations, than by the business-like 
and monotonous habits of Englishmen, and in 
their love of art would be almost inclined to ques- 
tion the advantage of that prevalence of the rea- 
soning faculty, which, shutting out the feelings, 
submits every thing to the test of utility. It will 
certainly be to be lamented that this effect should 
ensue to France from the recent improvements in 
her political state; for of all places, Naples, per- 
haps, alone excepted, thege is no capital or city 
so fertile in scenes which invite the exercise of 
the skill of a painter of life and manners as Paris. 
In that city every class of its inhabitants, every 
hour of each day, every quarter of the town, every 
street even, has a peculiar and strongly marked 
character of its own, which gives rise to scenes of 
never-ending variety. What ideas and expecta- 
tions, therefore, is not the title. ‘ Nouveaux Tab- 
leaux de Paris,’ with the enticing expletive ‘ Mceurs 
Parisiennes’ on the cover, calculated to excite! 
ha are raised but to be disappointed. The 
Tableaux are weakly delineated, and homely in 
their truths: the incidents are mostly without 
point, many of them are borrowed, some trite, 
while an air of common-place pervades the lan- 
guage, the observations, and the descriptions. 
They might serve for an amusing guide-book to 
the traveller who would not prefer making his own 
remarks on what he sees to adopting these of others; 
but even as a guide-book, in respect to point and 
humour, the Tableaux must yield to the spirited 
little sketch affixed to a far more humble book, 
entitled, ‘Le nouveau Conducteur de PEtranger 4 
Paris, by F. M. Marchant.’ The subjects of the 
scenes, it is true, are sufficiently well chosen, and 
the very titles of the chapters suggest to the ima- 
gination, and perhaps to the memory, of the reader 
who has visited the French capital, scenes much 
more striking and lively than these which the 
pencil of our author has had the power to 
pourtray. Les Barritres!—think of the Bar- 
ritres on a Sunday evening; the guingettes, 
the violins, the dancing in the lens; the 
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Messieurs of the Garde Royale; the paysans 
. the dlanchisseuses! How often have we pur- 
chased, with our quatre sous, the privilege of 
handing through a quadrille Mademoiselle Ja- 
nette, the day before /a bonne Janette! Quel bonnet 
de coquette !—a year’s wages could not have 
aid for it. ‘ Allons a la Barritre’ is, in fact, one 
of the best drawn scenes of the two volumes. The 
name suggests other recollections besides those of 
the pastimes and vin de Macon at sept sous la bou- 
teille. When yet raw in our travels, and English from 
top to toe, we made the pedestrian circuit of the 
walls of Paris. We counted, we think, fifty-two 
Barritres ; we admired the architectural variety of 
these ornamental gates ; we noted the peculiarities 
and anecdotes connected with each; and, from 
our memorandum-book, we find that the Barritre 
de ’Enfer was that by which the Duchess d’Angou- 
léme entered the capital, on her return from exile. 
. ‘Quite natural—the devil sent her to us,’ says an 
anti-Jesuit. The Barritre des Rats,wasthat by which 
the Prussian vermin entered in 1814 : the Barritre 
de Parnasse admits by a footway only! La Barritre 
des Vertus has long been deserted and closed ! 
Strange coincidences, but facts, positive facts all! 
To.return to our Parisian sketches :—for the sa- 
tisfaction of our readers, and to enable them to 
judge for themselves as to the merit of this work, 
we select from the scenes the adventures of a 
Cocher de Fiacre. There are few who will not 
eive how much more might have been made 
of so excellent a subject. We translate the scene 
entire, and give it as a favourable sample of the 
contents of the whole work. 
Memoirs of a Cocher de Fiucre. 
‘ AT the further end of the court-yard of the house in 
which I reside, there dwelt, a short time since, an honest 
iver of a fiacre, to whom the proprietor of the 
le hotel had let out a stable and a hole for lodging 
room, in spite of the remonstrances of twenty tenants, 
and among the rest, more especially of the lady occu- 


| da entresol; whose bed-room happened to be 
ust 


over the porte cochére, and who pretended that the 
to aud fro of the coach prevented her sleeping. 
pe ines having proved vain, she had recourse 
to sitting up until the coach returned for the night ; 
and, im order to beguile the tediousness of the hours 
thus passed in watching, a good-natured gentleman, a 
neighbour, constantly came to puss the evening in her 
company, remaining with her until such time as the 
—- of the carriage gave the signal for his re- 
fg. 
‘This poor coachman was the object of the most sin- 
gular rumours ; some said that he was a man comme 
il faut in disguise ; others insinuated that he was em- 
ployed to see and hear whatever passes in the good 
age Pari, and make reports of his discoveries to the 
ol of a certain exalted personage extremely cu- 
rious, and who delights in meddling with every body’s 
affairs: In fact, there was not a gossip, old or young, 
male‘or female, of the neighbourhood, who did not ha- 
tatd some’ peculiar conjecture respecting him. It can- 
not be denied, indeed, that our Phaeton appeared to be 
aman superior to his condition: he was civil, said little, 
neverswore, and seldom puthis foot within the pot-house. 
Thad often observed him on the stand : he was constantly 
engaged in reading or making notes with a pencil, 
while waiting on his box for a fare. I had often myself 
engaged him, and his appropriate and laconic answers 
to my questions had excited my surprise and my cu- 
riosity. On one of those occasions, I found his book on 
the'seat of the coach. It was Gil Blas. : 

“It is now a month since the poor man paid the debt 
of nature.» The second day after his death, the priest 
who had assisted at his last moments called on me, and, 
to'my astonishment; announced to me that I was a le- 
gatee of the deceased coachman. The will, of which the 
Worthy ecclesiastic-had.made a copy,.was as WS : 

‘‘Lhave neither family nor friends, and may therefore 

se, according to my fi , of the little I possess. 
| beg M, ]’Abbé apn, al the office’ of my 
testamentary executor. He will find in my closet, at the 
bottom of a sack of oats, eleven hundred and eighty- 
seyen francs.’ A.part of this sum will pay for my fu- 
neral, which must be’ as humble as possible. I desire 
that the rest may be distributed among the poor. 

‘I bequeath to my neighbour Gaspard my coach, 
wy horses, and my stock of fodder, of which there is 
enough for two.months. I have never spoken to this 
Gaspard, but I have marked him : he is unhappy in his 





place ; he is an honest lad, and takes great care of the 
horses,—I recommend to him mine. I have long 
indulged the habit of reflecting on what I have seen, 
and of noting my observations. I know that my neigh- 
bour, Mr. , on the fourth floor, is engaged in 
writing for a paper; I bequeath him my manuscripts, 
that he may make an article, or what else he pleases of 
them. The writing them has afforded me some amuse- 
ment; but that is no reason why they should divert 


others. 
(Signed) PiERRE BrRocarp. 
(Exact copy) LEBLANC, Vicar.’ 

* I cast my eye over the sheets which had been placed 
in my hands, and observed the orthography to be. very 
passable ; less equivocal, certainly, than that of certain 
writers of vaudevilles of my acquaintance, and of cer- 
tain actresses of genteel comedy whom I know. Pierre 
Brocard, like a true hero of romance, has given some 
particulars of his early years. His parents had made 
sacrifices to procure him a good education; but he 
was as idle as a clerk in a Government office; and 
that he retained any thing of what was attempted 
to be taught him, is a proof that he was endowed by 
nature with no ordinary facility. There are many 
people of respectable reputation scarcely more learned 
than P. Brocard: they know by name and hearsay 
most things here below ; and chance and assurance do 
the rest. There are fortunes the secret of which re- 
mains for every a mystery. When Brocard entered 
on life, the brilliant period of the Revolution had 
already dawned: we had the whole of Europe on our 
hands, and fourteen armies to recruit with heroes. 
The very first requisition forces Brocard to march in 
the name of unity, fraternity, and indivisibility, to in- 
culcate on the armed minions of tyranny, respect for 
the philosophic lads who acknowledge the Supreme 
Being and the immortality of the soul. He was em- 
ployed in the waggon train. He was young and of a 
prepossessing face. The pretty wife of a contractor 
engaged him in partnership with her husband, in fur- 
nishing remounts for some cavalry regiments : he grew 
rich ; but fortune restored him to his habits of idle- 
ness and pleasure; he had crowds of friends. But age 
approached, fortune deserted him, and friends fol- 
lowed her example. He asked fora place: his patrons 
lulled him with flattering prospects ; he made an at- 
tempt to return to business; he was no longer young ; 
contractors’ wives proposing partnership with their 
husbands, no longer presented themselves ; but he had 
gained some useful experience by his earliest occupa- 
tion ; he collected together the wrecks of his splendour, 
and bought a coach and horses. After addressing to 
Monsieur the Prefect of Police, a petition backed by 
the Deputies of the Departments, and having gone 
through certain other financial formalities, and pro- 
cured a license and a number, behold him at last a 
servant to the public. 

* The box of a hackney-coach is an observatory from 
which a variety of matters may be contemplated. To 
one who has received from Heaven the faculty of 
inquiring and of drawing conclusions from his investi- 
gations, this exalted seat affords opportunities of dis- 
covering causes and effects which the meralist, who 
describes the world from his chimney-corner, would 
never think of. Called to all the quarters of the town 
by the chance of his fares, stationed on every stand, 
and longer and oftener than he would desire, an ob- 
serving coachman becomes gradually acquainted in turn 
with the whole population of the town, notes the man- 
ners of every class, and is let into many a family 
secret. Raised to a level with the entresols, and some- 
times with the first-floors even in certain streets, he is 
the witness of many a curious scene, and could, if 
called on, give information as to the fidelity of 
wives, the virtue of daughters, and the probity of 
men of business. The romantic accidents, the mys- 
terious adventures, in which he might be called to take 
a silent part, might afford many a happy hint to a lively 
imagination. 

* The first note which { found in the journal of Bro- 
card, was in the'following form: ‘ For the first fort- 
night after I had mounted the coach-box I made no 
fares of consequence. I had driven some lawyers to 
the courts, some place-hunters to the Ministers, and a 
few families to the play; but I had found ne matter 
for the most trifling observation. One morning I was 
preparing for the stand, when a respectable looking 
man entered the court, inspected me and my horses, 
and made sign to me to follow him under a shed. “ I 
engage your vehicle for a month,” says he; ‘ on con- 
dition that night and day it shall be ready at your door 
at my sole disposal. In this purse are a thousand 
franes, will that content you?” The bargain was 
soon made ; I hired horses and a coachman to take 





my place during the day: I reserved myself for the 
night, persuaded that it would be in the shadow of 
darkness not less than inthe intricacies of romance, 
that some extraordinary adventure in which I was about 
to be the constrained witness would have its accomplish - 
ment. I had just called my comrade for the twentieth 
time ; allthe church clocks of the capital had sounded the 
midnight hour ; the unknown again appeared for the 
first time wrapped in a cloak, under which he held 
something, evidently of bulk—‘‘ To the Foundling, 
full gelop, he cried, on throwing himself into the 
coach. My horses tear along, my gentleman enters 
the hospital with his parcel, and, in a few minutes, re- 
turns, still carrying something under his cloak. On 
arriving at the Carrefour Bussy he bade me stop, told 
me he should thenceforth have no occasion for the 
coach, put two louis into my hand, and disappeared.’* 

‘ Brocard had not ventured to subjoin a single surmise 
to this note. His silence seems wise, and we shail 
imitate it, leaving the solution of the enigma to the 
reader. It is possible that he and | may have met in 
society, (bearing a respectable name, and making the 
brilliant figure which opulence enables its possessor to 
cut in the world,) the being who, there is no doubt, 
was the engager of our fiacre. But is not this a sur- 
mise? Be it as it may, the anecdote may become 
the ground-plot of a melo-drame, and I give it, with all 
my heart, to the illustrious providers of the Thedtre 
des Boulevards. 

* Nothing,’ continues Pierre Brocard, in the next note, 
‘no state of existence, is more varied, or subject to greater 
vicissitudes, than the life of ahackney-coachman ; to-day, 
paid liberally by the sponsor of an infant whom I drive to 
the baptismal font to-morrow, engaged by a dandy who, 
after making me course through the four quarters of 
the town, stops me at the entrance of an alley ;—at one 
season execrating the fine weather, and putting up my 
prayers for rain; at another, oppressed by heat, or 
breathing on my fingers’ ends to warm them: behold 
me to-day with the wedding nosegay in my button-hole, 
to-morrow following with solemn pace the funeral 
procession, At one time [ drive from pot-house to 
pot-house, my coach full of raw recruits, their hats 
adorned with streaming ribbands, singing and bawling 
as they go; or I am compelled to tear along the boule- 
vatds laden with wretched harlequins, and coarse 
fish-wives, making all modest passers blush by their 
ribaldry. Again, behold meone hour setting down grave 
and pious persons at the door of the Lord’s house, 
at another hurrying to the ball with five or six giddy 
fellows who club to pay the fare. Associating equally 
with the good and the bad, and friends with all the world, 
except the police, with whom I quarrel at all public 
fétes, and regularly every evening, when the play is 
over, since it is not permitted to the little gentry to 
get into their vehicles until the great are already con- 
veyed to their own doors—such has been the course of 
my existence on the pavé of Paris. 

‘ Last week I met with an adventure somewhat tragi- 
cal: a great fat gentleman giving his arm to a lady veiled, 
mounted with her into my coach ; I inquired whither they 
desired to go. Any where, was the reply; and two 
five-franc pieces were put into my hand. Following 
at hazard the first road that presented itself, I could 
not help speculating on this strange taste for hurrying 
at random through the noisy streets of a large city, 
but continued to drive on for a couple of hours, when 
an embarrassing accident brought me to ahalt. On 
looking back at the file of carriages in the rear, I ob- 
served one of the doors of my coach open, and on 
getting down to shut it, I perceived that one of my pas- 
sengers had disappeared; the fat gentleman remained ~ 
alone ; he appeared to be asleep. As it is not the 
fashion for people to ride about sleeping, I drew up by 
the street side, and waited until it should please my 
fare to give some signs of life. At length, however, in 
spite of my patience, and patience is one of the virtues 
of our tribe, I determined on waking him. Alas! he 
slept the sleep of eternity! I called for aid—the'curious 
crowded around me ; four doctors were in the throng, 
—the doctors in Paris will soon be as numerous as the 
sick—they declared that the case was one of those for- 
merly called sudden death, and now denominated apo- 
plectic stroke... We go to the police : my declaration 
is taken down, anda proces verbal is drawn out. I am 
ordered to take the deceased to, his dwelling, his ad- 
dress having been found on his person. We arrive at 
his house ; the newly-widowed lady makes her appear- 
ance, J prepare for a heart-rending scene; but the 
womefi sometimes wey a strength of mind worthy 
the envy of our sex. This lady rose so completely above 
her grief, and mastered it so entirely, that she forced on 





* An historical fact. 
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me, although protesting that I had been paid, as hand- 
some a douceur as if I had brought her a piece of good 
news. 

* Behold me for the tenth time this month hailed by 
the same servant! He guides me to the walls of the 
hotel de ; a side-door opens: a lady of a certain 
age gets into my coach ; the valet jumps up behind ; 
and thence directs me to the streets I am to drive to, 
and the houses at which I am to stop. These houses 
are constantly in some alley. The lady, it seems, does 
not confine her visits to fashionable people. The valet 
is taciturn. I have never asked him a question. On 
that account, perhaps, -it is that he always chooses me 
from the stand ; but it is not, however, difficult to make 
a guess. Good actions are like the greater part of 
flowers ; in vain are they concealed from the sight ; 
their perfume betrays them. (Thus it seems to me I 
have somewhere read.) The visits ended, J return to 
the little door, where I am paid my exact fare. The 
lady is right—to give more would be robbing the un- 
fortunate! Would she let me, I would drive her for 
Lothing. 

‘ Oh, my poor steeds, what a day of it you have had! 
The bags of silver that we have carried to No. 113!! 
Passing before a lottery-oflice, 1 perceived an uproarious 
crowd looking at a placard, on which three enormous 
figures were encircled by rosettes and ribands. A 
shrill clarionette, a violin out of tune, and a big 
drum, raised a clatter not to be drowned by the street 
cries, nor by the noise of the coaches, nor even by 
the drums of the Guards marching to parade. Sud- 
denly a young man rushes out of the office, asks me if 
1 am hired, and, on my replying in the negative, en- 
gages me for the rest of the day. He gives me a 
retainer. In going along, he ceases not from singing 
at the highest pitch of his voice, or putting his head 
out of the window, bawls to the passers by, that he 
had gained a prize. He is literally intoxicated with 
his fortune. We pick up five or six of his friends : 
they crowd together into the carriage. They alight at 
the shops of the money-changers, jewellers, and watch- 
makers : the friends are supplied with watches and 
trinkets. Itis a day of windfall for all. Five o'clock 
brings them to the Palais Royal, and behold me at the 
door of the Trois Frares Provengaux.* The dinner is 
long : a waiter is sent to look to the carriage, and I 
am invited to go upstairs, There I drink to the health 
of the winner the most delicious wines, wines such as, 
in the time of my good fortune, I gave to drink to 
others. The friends have given their joy the reins ; 
and I am obliged to drive them home: the host had 
been more temperate than they; but an intoxication 
more dangerous than drunkenness had taken posses- 
sion of him: he makes me drive him to the fatal 
No. 113. I am almost tempted to prevent his enter- 
ing ; but it is wrong to meddle with other men’s affairs : 
there is danger in doing a service to some people. In 
two short hours he comes down ; he thinks no longer of 
me: 1 callhimand he comes, The change in his fea- 
tures announces that the gulph had swallowed his prize. 
** Where must I drive you?” ‘* Where? to the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain.” e arrive at the Pont Neuf: he 
stops me and searches in his pockets. “ You forget, 
Sir, that I am already paid.” ‘Ah! that is true! 
adieu!” But I follow him : I have the good fortune to 
seize him by the skirt at the moment he is about to 
commit his last folly. 

* Vanity has ever appeared to me the most diverting 
of all things. Among the great there are so many pre- 
judices to extenuate it! but among the little, it pre- 
serves all the comic character caused by the desire to 
make a display, joined with insufficiency of means, and 
the awkwardness of the actors. I am just returned 
from Longchamp, that is to say, from the Champs 
Elysées, whither I drove a petty cit, his wife, his sister, 
and his three daughters. By chance, I continued for 
some time the next in the file to an ambassador's equi- 
page. The spectators hissed us. I was malicious enough 
to encourage them by voice and gesture, ‘‘ Hiss, my 
friends,” said Lin whisper ; ‘* Hiss !’’ The ridiculous is 
fair game with the French. 


NEW MUSIC. 

The Blue Bells of Scotland, with Variations for the Flute, 
and an Accompaniment for the Piano Forte, by Samuel 
Hodson. Wessel and Stodart. London, 1828. 
RATHER an ancient subject, but one that can go 

through all the vicissitudes of dress and fashion, and 

scarcely appear a whit the less fresh, however hackneyed. 

Five rather clever variations, in the usual routine of Pit 

Lento, Cantabile, Brillante, Tempo di Valze, and 

Finale con Spirito, do credit to the talents of Mr. 

Hodson. 











* The famous Restaurant. 





One Cheer More! a National Song, dedicated to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Eldon, sung with the most en- 
thusiastic applause at various public assemblies ; the 
words by Richard Badnall, Esq., adapted to a popul 
Melody composed by G. W. Reeve. Goulding and Co. 
London, 1828. 

WE hate national songs. From the whole class, not 
half a dozen exceptions to the vile and vulgar can be 
enumerated. Moreover, we hate trickery; and, if the 
title-page which we have copied down be any test, this 
song was conceived in the very spirit we detest. The 
music of such subjects may do very well for drums and 
trumpets, but is quite unfit for those services in which 
we employ, with most fondness, the sounds of ‘ linked 
sweetness.’ We cannot, in conscience, applaud that 
which gives us no pleasure ; and we candidly avow that, 
however spirited the melody, however strong the verse, 
we have no taste for a composition which addresses 
itself solely to the heated or blinded feelings of a Vaux- 
hall audience. 








TO A WHITE ROSE, WITHERED. 


PAE blossom, when on thee I gaze, 

How soon the deep o’ermastering thought 
Swells to my heart, of early days, 

Ere sorrow on my soul was wrought ; 
Or thou hadst known thy bloom’s decay, 
Or time had quench’d thy pearly ray. 


Gift of my love, when hope was mine, 
When | could dream the hand that gave, 
Life’s dearest flowers for me should twine, 
And strew my pathway to the grave ; 
Thy leaves so shrunk and faded now 
Would scarce beseem a corpse’s brow. 


The fitter they to lie within 
This cold but wildly-throbbing breast, 
To dwell with grief, despair, and sin, 
And thoughts that seek, but find not, rest. 
Thon art so dim and dead in thee, 
The dreams that fed me once, I see. 


Yet gentle was the hand and fair 
That pluck’d thee from thy parent stem, 
And cull’d from all the flow’rets there 
Thy opening bud’s fresh diadem, 
Fair as thy young leaf’s stainless shine,— 
Alas! ’twill ne’er be clasp’d in mine. 


And, with a soft and silent grace, 
She bent to give the trembling flower, 
While the clear stars around her face 
Shed the sweet influence of the hour, 
A gleam,—it was like Heaven’s caress,— 
A calm, pure flood of holiness. 


She spoke not, but a thoughtful smile 
Lighted her cheeks, her lips, her eyes, 
E’en as the broad moon-beams the while 
Burst from their cloud along the skies ; 
And, through the tranquil shades of night, 
Her pale mild brow was gushing light. 


That hour is lost, thy leaves are wan, 

With thee no more thy bloom may dwell ; 
But hue, and life, and freshness gone, 

Still lives in thy decay a spell 
To plunge my soul in depths of thought, 
With ecstacy of anguish fraught. 


Yet riot for all that earth could lend, 
Not for the good man’s hopes of heaven, 
Should Time the memory from me rend 
That she unto my heart has given. 
Aye her own lips might say ‘ forget !’ 
My soul can cope with madness yet : 


For it Aas wrestled till the pain 

Of that fierce, noiseless struggle, crush’d 
My wither’d heart, my reeling brain, 

As if the lightning through them rush’d ; 
And all within that would not die 
Was a dim, pulseless agony. 


This have I borne, and still must bear, 
Tortured with life on thee to gaze, 
In the cold anguish of despair, 
Frail relic of those cherish’d days !] 
Thy sapless leaves alone remain 
Of hopes which ne’er can breathe again. 





TO THE SPANISH EXILES. 





Wise are ye ina wisdom vainly sought 
Through all the records of the historic page : 
. Itis not to be learnt by lengthen’d age, 
Scarce by deep musings of unaided thought. 
By suffering and endurance ye have hit 
A knowledge of the thousand links that bind 
The highest and the lowest of our kind, 
And how the intdissoluble chain is wrought. 
Ye fell by your own mercy once, beware 
(When your lots —— from Fortune’s urn) 
A heavier error, to be pardoned less. 
Yours be it to the nations to declare 
That years of pain and disappointment turn 
Weak hearts to gall, but wise to gentleness, 





VARIETIES. 


FiemisH Poetry. 

Ir was not long since I communicated to you the 
exquisite fastidiousness of the Flemings, in curtailing 
from, and adding to, their translations of Lord Byron 
to suit a more refined state of things than exists 
amongst ourselves. This was scarcely less absurd 
than tolerable; but what would you? There were 
many things British we would have given them to haye 
preserved the beauties of our noble bard entire, They 
might have had half-a-dozen modern comedies; the 
greater part of Buckingham-House ; the whole of the 
Corn Laws ; nine-tenths of the Statute Book ; all our 
Ministerial explanations, private, confidential, and spe- 
cial ; with Lord Beresford’s letters into the bargain, 
The Chancery Court would be theirs for a mere trifle, 
(ever saving and excepting the Accountant-General.) 
We might even have parted with Sir W: K——, 
and a distinguished female, as the subject for another 
ballad, to be entitled ‘ Death and the Lady ;’ but pro- 
bably the honest Flemings might have been squeamish, 
and scarcely grateful. However, now that they have a 
poet of their own, who, according to their assertions, 
at least, stands unrivalled, we hope that, in future, 
Scott and Byron will be in a spared. This rara 
avis is a Monsieur Caroly, of Mons ; and, notwith- 
standing Belgic praise, his singing may, I fear, be styled 
nigro cygno simillima, He thus begins an ode to the 
King : 





* Il soutient les arts, la science ; 
Tl est tout petri de clemence ; 
Il est honnéte homme et grand Roi ; 
Du philosophe il a la foi: 
Il est bon, juste, et magnanime, 
ll est profond, il est sublime.’ 
The force of numbers can no farther go. Whatever 
his Majesty may be, (even Aneaded with clemency as he 
is represented,) if the poet be not profond et sublime,— 
then neither ‘The Quarterly Review,’ Lord Redesdale, 
Sir Harcourt Lees, nor Mr. Gourlay, are one or the 
other of them so. There is nothing like having a fair 
standard of comparison ! 
Sin WALTER Scott, &c. 

‘ The Fair Maid of Perth,’ it is said, will redeem, in 
the opinion of the Parisians, the ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ 
which may fairly be asserted to have already gone ‘to 
that bourne from whence no traveller has e’er returned.’ 
The French are largely indebted to us for amusement, 
while we are not wholly devoid of obligation to them, 
although the balance (to speak as a shop-heeping na- 
tion) is largely in our favour, if the account be thus 
stated : 
Dr. 


ToSir Walter Scott’s novels 10 
— Macready, Kean, and 


France, in account current with England. Cr. 
By Mademoiselle Mars . 15 
— The works of the Vi- 
comte d’Arlintout = 1! 
— Madame de Genlis; 
Pigault Le Brun, » 


eee e 3 
— Miss Smithson . 50 


— Mr. Henry Hunt and 


Lord Londonderry . Chateaubriand, and 
— Lord Byron’s works . 8 the Abbé de Pradt 
—Mr. Herries, and the —The French Theatre 


inthe Strand. .. 4 


—— of ——’sspeeches 3 
—M.Ude ...-+-. 


— ‘The Quarterly Review’ — 
— Mr. Alderman Wood’s 
visit carried from for- 


mer account By balance . s/s «! + aud 
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Lucas DE HEERE, 

The painter, of Ghent, was the son of a female artist, 
less known, but not less clever, than her: son. She is 
reported to have painted a picture, in which was seen 
a windmill, with the sails extended ; a miller laden with 
a sack ; on the terrace before the mill, a horse and cart; 
and on the high road near, numerous peasants; 


most correctly delineated, and yet the whole could be 


covered and hidden by a grain of wheat, 
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ENGLISH SOCIETY. 
the Travels of Theodore Elbert, a youn 
{A Fragment from weeds) jore young 


Tue English are in many respects a fine people, 
and in almost all a singular people ; but they are 
avery disagreeable people. Their singularity is 
evident in nothing more than this, that I can tell 
them how rude, awkward, and stupid they are, 
and be liked the better for it ; as it seems to them 
that any one must be a wonderfully clever man 
who says he can detect a fault in England or 

lishmen, and a very considerable personage 
io venture to tell it. Their unfitness for social 
intercourse may be judged of from their universal 
unpopularity, except where their money has pur- 
chased reluctant favour. 

The foundation of their character is pride. Not 
that self-reliance which makes men deal with the 
world openly and familiarly, as fearing nothing 
from its utmost power, and standing superior to 
it, and on that very account mingling in it with 
unhesitating and unsuspicious kindliness ; but the 
jealous and sullen temper which is perpetually in 
dread of hostility ard insult; which for ever re- 
treats, and for ever shows its teeth, where there is 
no enemy pursuing. Englishmen in society are 
wheels, revolving one slow and dreary round, and 
bristled all over with spikes, which only fit into 
each other for the purpose of tearing up between 
them all free and — intercourse. Sulk, sulk, 
sulk, is the grand constituent of acquaintanceship 
inthis country ; and the native keeps his better 
humour, like his slippers, for the winter fire-side, 
orlike his shooting-jacket, for the autumn woods. 
At other times he not only breathes sulk, feels 
sulk, eats and drinks sulk,—which would be ex- 
clusively his own loss ; but he also looks sulk at 

one he meets, and wraps himself in a mantle 
of sulk to keep off the hands of his neighbours. 

Anative of any other country is pleased at the 
civility which addresses itself to him, even without 
am introduction. He appreciates the courtesy, 
which takes for granted that he is a rennet 
so eg pang being. An Englishman feels 
insulted if we mistake him for any thing but a 
bear, and growls at any chance associate who 
may suppose him to be a featherless biped, instead 
of a quadru-parweed monster. Yet we may see 
that there is a kernel of kindness within this rough 
shell; for, though he abhors all intercourse with 
strangers, that is, with people whose names, 
parentage, and fortunes, he is not acquainted 
with, as it might molest his dignity, and bring 
him for half an hour into company with some one 
aquarter of an inch lower than himself on the 
weial ladder, yet he will readily pat a dog on the 
head, or throw it the leavings on his plate, when 
he has satisfied himself, eagereg always he be not 
ahypochondriac, and that the intimacy with the 
aimal does not make it necessary to open his lips 
fo its owner, 

In England there is no society, properly so 
alled ; for people never meet together to derive 
pleasure from each other’s company. The serious 
business of life is all a contest and a rivalry; and 

same spirit runs throughout those of their 
hours of leisure which are spent in public. 
Something is always superinduced upon the as- 
embling together of friends or acquaintances, by 
which wealth may be exhibited; music, or feast- 
ug, or revelry, of some kind or other, in which 
g is wanting but the spirit of enjoyment. 

A Frenchman uses his money to buy with it 
*mething which he desires ; a Spaniard, to show 
indifference to such beggarly considerations ; 
‘Merman, to satisfy his wants ; an Italian, to enjoy 
henovelty ; an Irishman, to get rid of the incum- 
3 a Scotchman, to gain more in return ; 

ut an Englishman spends it to show he has it. 

20 one can deny that an entertainment has cost 

‘large sum, and that the arrangements were all 

the best description, it never occurs to him to 

‘usider whether his guests were amused. And 

ke is in the right. ey did not come to be 





amused ; but to see their own importance reflected 
in the surrounding splendour. 

The English are the nation of Europe whose 
institutions the least impede their playing the 
fool ; but they are restricted in every action of 
life by the tyranny of opinion; and therefore, when 
fashion has permitted the slightest aperture in 
the usual walls, the pent-up extravagancies, gua 
data porta, ruunt ; and, gs, for instance, in the taste 
for overrunning the Continent, ‘ inseguitur cla- 
morque virim, stridorque RoTARUM.’ The English 
are good friends ; yet, so much is the fear of being 
connected with poverty, in the eyes of the world, 
stronger than friendship, that if an Englishman 
were to appear in the streets of London with an 
old coat on, I am persuaded that taree out of 
four of his acquaintances would refuse to acknow- 
ledge him, unless it were in a very private place 
indeed, and then they probably would fear the 
sparrows on the house-tops, lest ‘ a bird of the 
air should carry the matter.’ 

I will not venture to assert, that there are not 
essential national distinctions, independent of cir- 
cumstances and institutions, or that this kind of 

ride is not among the unalterable peculiarities of 

nglishmen ; but I am certain that its institutions 
immeasurably aggravate the evil. The combined 
influences of wealth and aristocracy make it pos- 
sible, though difficult, for every man to obtain the 
highest stations in the country, not by unaided 
genius or wisdom, indeed, but by servility and 
riches. Every man is, therefore, occupied in 
pushing himself up, and keeping those below him 
down. <A Spanish peasant will unhesitatingly 
stop the Duke of Medina-Celi, on the Prado of 
Madrid, to light his gigar at that of the first 
grandee in the kingdom. An English professional 
man looks askance at a tradesman, and a peer 
turns his back upon a merchant. All this is, of 
course, immensely modified in serious concerns, 
by the comparative equality of the laws between 
man and man, and by the power over opinion 
which the freedom of the press gives to the middle 
classes; but it prevails to the fullest extent 1 
have described in all on which depends the hourly 
comfort of life, and it tyrannises over every feel- 
ing which we bring into social intercourse, and 
which ought, above ‘all, to be left open to the 
influence of unlimited courtesy and charity. In 
these matters, the English leave the flowers to the 
French, to be distilled into rose-water, and strew 
their own path with the thorns, and then, while 
their feet are sore and bleeding, affect to ridicule 
their trans-marine neighbours, for being ‘ per- 
fumed like milliners,’ and ‘ talking like waiting 
gentlewomen.’ 

Foreigners are commonly more good-humoured 
and agreeable in society, because they feel within 
themselves a living spirit of mutual gratification. 
An Englishman is not a gregarious, but a solitary 
animal; and, when he tumbles into a crowd, it is 
either to get out of it-again as fast-as possible, or 
to improve the occasion into a means of crawling 
a step upwards from his actual situation ; or, as is 
oftener the case than either, to remain where he 
is, because he is too awkward and ashamed to do 
as he pleases, for fear it should be odd or vulgar. 
And so, to escape being vulgar, he stays among 
people to whom he shows nothing but the vul- 
garest of all qualities, stupidity, namely, and rude- 
ness. In short, these who, individually, are often 
among the prime of their species, are often, so- 
cially, the most imbecile and incapable of men. 

See a mixed company of Englishmen and fo- 
reigners: there are two persons in the middle dis- 
cussing the merits of Mademoiselle Mars; the 
one is a Parisian, all admiration for the Diamond, 
which he expresses with lively extravagance ; the 
other is an Italian, talking with a full tide of im. 
passioned feeling, in swpport of the acting in his 
own country. The Frenchman delivers his philo- 
sophical jokes and comic sublimities, and, when 
he knows he has no longer any thing brilliant to 
say, turns away to utter a panegyric on sensations 
and materialism, in opposition to a German. 








Then shall you see his eye-brows working even 
more vehemently than before, and his tongue de- 
livering still more rapidly a fluent torrent of 
compliments to France, compliments to his ad- 
versary, compliments to himself, all garnished 
and exalted with the names and doctrines of 
philosophes. He is arguing, perlraps, to prove 
that all our feelings are of the same nature with 
those we entertain for a paté de perigord. Some- 
thing occurs to make him think of war and po- 
litics, and then come Ja patrie and Ja gloire, and 
all the other second-hand embroidery fe French- 
man’s dress-coat. In the meantime, the poor 
German, half wanting words, and half stunned 
by the rapid and ingenious absurdity of his ad- 
versary, attempts to wait patiently, and, like the 
clown in Horace, erpectat dum defluat amnis, 
and with the same result; till at last his convie- 
tions stir within him too strongly to be quieted, 
and he speaks, in defence of truth, good, beauty, 
and the Deity, with all the energy and earnest- 
ness of inspiration. In the mean time, the Spa- 
niard is declaiming, with the fluency of the 
Frenchman and the strong indignation of the 
German, tempered by a certain dignity of his 
own, against the calumnies of General Foy, or 
Colonel N——. There are, perhaps, a dozen 
foreigners, and alt are animated and interested 
about something. If there are women in com- 
pany, still better; for itis aduty as well as a 
pleasure to amuse a lady. 

And all thistime, who are those dreary persons, 
with high neckeloths, and hats in their hands, 
one of whom stands in each corner of the room, 
like Demogorgon in the ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ 
surrounded as it were with rays of darkness? 
They are the ay: om patt of the company; and 
the only one of them who. has opened his lips, is a 
rubicund little clergyman, ‘vith @!most insinuating 
smirk, ———— exalted: by proféssional gravity, 
who thought himself ‘called upon er officio, when 
he heard the Frenchman talking infidelity, to ex- 
pound to him in a 'Camo-Gallic stutter, the doc- 
trines of the Thirty-nine Articles. Not being a par- 
ticularly brilliant debater, he was by no means 
inclined to submit his belief to argument; and, 
when he had said exactly the opposite of what he 
meant, he retreated to his corner. 

This is, of course, an exaggeration; and, in all 
that goes before it, I have been dwelling rather 
upon the peculiarities of society in this country, 
than upon society as itis. I have therefore omit- 
ted to describe what it has in common with the 
social intercourse of other countries. I have seen 
much of ostentatious, and something of real, hospi- 
tality, and have discovered, beneath the rough 
and dirty upper crust, a mine of at least as much 
substantial good as can be found elsewhere. The 
great aristocracy is probably the best of great 
aristocracies ; that is, the first nobles of England 
are probably not quite so ignorant and so de- 
bauched as those of Russia : yet, on the whole, 
they are an unhappy class, whose influence does 
considerable harm to English society. They 
never treat those below them in rank and wealth 
with tolerable civility, but when they are perfectly 
secure against the slightest assumption of equality ; 
and the trembling reverence of ordinary English- 
men for a title, or a great estate, supplies daily 
and stimulating food to the worst propensities of 
these exalted personages. 

People of distinguished family, large, posses- 
sions, and great political powér, having nothing 
to do, (except to carry on theGovernment,) may 
he as indolent and aimless.as they please. . They 
haye also privileges and splendour enough to ex- 
empt them from the necessity of seeking respec- 
by the cultivation of their natural faculties. And 
from these two causes it is, that the fashionable 
tone and manner are those of utter dnd careless 
indifference; and the fashionable subjects of 
conversation, none but the most frivolous and 
transitory. The same effect is promoted by the 
exhausting anxieties with which the mind of every 
man below the highest class is worn through the 
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necessity of struggling and agonising for wealth. 
To the lawyer or the merchant, no relaxation is 

ble, except those which either rouse him out 
of his listlessness by the most violent excitements, 
or permit him to indulge it by the most complete 
repose. The higher classes have too little to do, 
the middle too much; and both circumstances 
combine to render the pursuits of men in society 
utterly trivial and worthless. 

There is no civilised country in which there is 
so little social intercourse between men and wo- 
men. So much the worse for the men. English- 
women are, on the whole, the best portion of the 
sex. Ignorantas too many of them are of moral prin- 
ciples, there is among them less of ignorance and 
immorality than among those of other countries ; 
yet Englishmen commonly prefer to their society, 
the talking by the hour the petty details of politics ; 
for the principles. of politics, being held as long 
ago settled, never receive the slightest attention. 
This is not wonderful ; for to ezist is so difficult a 
matter with an Englishman, that he never considers 
in what way it is best and pleasantest to dive. 

All this, however, being true, (andI am per- 
suaded that it is true in substance, though, per- 
haps, too broadly and generally expressed,) it is 
nevertheless certain, that am immense deal of 
good is to be found in Britain, compared with the 
state of the foremost continental kingdoms. Po- 
litically, professionally, and as a member of a 
sect or a class, an Englishman thinks himself en- 
titled to be a rascal. A French avocat is noted 
and almost infamous, if he ¢efends a cause which 
is obviously a bad one. His profession and the 
public will not excuse him for supporting injus- 
tice by chicanery. An English barrister would be 
talked of as amadman, for refusing a brief nerely 
because it called upon him to maintain the wrong. 
An English divine may support a political opinion 
most strenuously till he is forty years of age, and 
then uphold the direct contrary for the sake of gain- 
ing a bishopric, without thereby incurring any pub- 
lic disapprobation. An English statesman may take 
the utmost credit to himself for some measure of 
reform, and pledge himself to — it through 
by his most strenuous exertions. The next day 
he shall rise in the House of Commons, and pro- 
pose some alteration of the intended remedy, 
which will introduce an evil of the same kind as 
that which it was designed to cure, and one ten 
times worse in degree. And this personage shall, 
perhaps, conclude his speech by a panegyric on his 
own honesty, which the Legislature will applaud, 
and the nation believe in. Yet all these men, the 
Barrister, the Bishop, and the Secretary of State, 
are,perhaps, in private life, distinguished for inte- 
grity, for benevolence, for family affection. Mo- 
rality does exist as a great recognised moving 
power in the very heart of the country ; and, be its 
triumph soon or late, it must at one time or other 
overthrow those wretched tyrannies, the spirit of 
sectarianism, and the interests of classes. 





THE FIELD OF WATERLOO AND ITS VISITORS. 


Ir was towards the conclusion of a long Conti- 
nental tour that I first approached the Belgian 
capital. AsI had observed, with much interest, 
most of the memorable scenes marked by the 
military operations of 1813, from the Plain of 
Liitzen to that of Hannau, although very anxious 
to return to England, I protracted my stay a few 
hours at Brussels, in order to visit the spot which 
saw the last struggle for victory and for empire. 

It was now some years since the conflict took 
place : its annals had been written, its heroes had 
been celebrated, the corn had long appeared on 
its fields, and the frightful gap it had made in 
public and in private life had been filled up or 
forgotten. Waterloo had passed into the long list 
of momentous. and wasteful encounters which, 
from Marathon downwards, will never fail to 
ny the interest and astonishment of man- 
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It was under impressions such as these that I 
ascended the hill of Mount St. Jean; but, when I 
saw before me the field where so many of my 
own countrymen had mouldered in the dust,— 
when I approached the shattered walls of Belle 
Alliance, and the half-consumed rafters of Hougo- 
mont,—when anecdotes of individuals were re- 
lated, and I stood upon the death-scene of Gordon, 
of Picton, and of Ponsonby,—all the circumstances 
of that terrible day came back upon me with the 
fervour and freshness of yesterday. I could not 
help recalling the dismal void it had occasioned 
in domestie life, and how many hearts had burst 
over its victims. These feelings had come less 
home to me on all former occasions. The carnage 
was dreadful at Liitzen, at Dresden, and at Leip- 
sic, yet, as I traversed those scenes of blood, I 
dwelt less on the misery they had brought upon 
individuals than on their consequences to Europe 
and mankind. At Waterloo it was just the re- 
verse. Of the men who were warring on that 
day, there were our own kind and nation : if we did 
not remember them as individuals, still they were 
united to us by strong and stirring sympathies: 
we had traced them by the homes they had made 
desolate, and by the hearts they had left hopeless 
for ever. 

On my approach to the village of MountSt.Jean, 
I had been beset, like all other visitors, by a crowd 
of peasants, each anxious for the honour of con- 
dueting me over the field: I selected one who 
appeared the most intelligent, and hurried onward 
to avoid further importunity. 

My guide told his tale with readiness, and not 
without information : he could offer nothing upon 
personal authority respecting the battle, as during 
the whole of that event he had taken refuge in 
the forest. He quitted this retreat early on the 
morning of the 19th, and was immediately driven 
on to the field by a party of dragoons, to assist in 
removing the wounded and interring the dead. 
While speaking on the information of others, his 
words were mostly inthe set forms of aregular show- 
man; but, when he came to describe the scene pre- 
sented after the battle, which he had himself wit- 
nessed, there was an earnestness and energy in his 
languageamounting almost to eloquence. Wouldto 
Heaven that some of those who are so enamoured 
of the pomp aud circumstance of war, could have 
heard and felt the description of a single field. 
There were the torn and trampled remains of 
twenty thousand men, a few hours before in all 
the hopes and energies of active life: the earth 
was strewed with limbs and dark with blood, 
while the loud and continued groan that rose on all 
sides from the delirious and the dying, seemed 
like a voice crying out to long-suffering Heaven 
against the madness and impiety of man. 

I said it was some years, at the time of my visit 
to the field of Waterloo, since the conflict took 
place; yet I was by no means the only spectator 
of the scene. On the contrary, I could distinguish 
almost a dozen different parties, composed prin- 
cipally of ladies, and all English, who had come 
hither on a similar errand to my own. Many, I 
suspect, who in search of gratification had re- 
sorted to this spot, were not quite aware that all the 
interest they could possibly find in such a scene 
depended upon associations, and were not unfre- 
quently disappointed. They had hastened hither 
with fancies heated by high-wrought pictures of 
the battle: their sensations were still vibrating 
with descriptions of charging squadrons and 
thundering artillery ; and they found to their mor- 
tification, that the field of Waterloo differed only 
from any large field they might have seen in 
England, by being less picturesque and less 
pleasing. Still most ladies tripped merrily over 
the ground, proceeding from the Inn at Mount 
StJean to La Haye Sainte, from La Haye Sainte to 
Hougomont, from Hougomont to the Inn at 
Mount St, Jean; and then they had seen the field 
of Waterloo, and they retired. One group of 
visitors had attracted my particular attention. 
We had both taken refuge in the farm-house 





of La Haye Sainte during a shower, and, fing 
ing ourselves there, had ventured to 

each other. It was by this piece of good fortune 
that I had the honour of relieving one of the 
ladies from a misconception relative to the posi 
tion of the two armies, which, I fear, would ve 
sadly perplexed her ideas of the military moye. 
ments, on which their guide was waxing warp 
and discursive. She had supposed that the con. 
tending hosts were drawn up in two lines, one on 
each side the road to Charleroi. When I had af. 
forded her better information, the rain had ceased 
and I was invited to accompany them down the 
hill. My new companions, especially the gentle. 
men, were genuine English patriots ; that is, they 
regarded every thing relative to the French wi 
bitter and indiscriminate contempt. Their guide, 
who, like Molitre’s Scapin, had found humaa life 
a strange paradox, and, like him, had practised 
sa petite philosophie with considerable comfort to 
himself and benefit to his estate, took rather a sly 
advantage of this disposition of my countrymen, 
He talked with great earnestness of the vast sp. 
periority of the French army in point of numbers, 
—of the miserable discomfiture of the Cuirassiers 
de la Garde,—of the disgraceful poltroonery of 
Napoleon,—for all which, I have no doubt, he was 
well rewarded. But, as I began to perceive | 
was in company ill calculated for the object I had 
in view—that of seeing the field of battle—I took 
advantage of an accident, and separated from it. 

I fell in with my friends again at Hougomont; 
they had been taking some refreshment in the 
open air, and my guide pointed, out. the mound 
which served them for a table as. the tomb of an 
English officer, who had fallen in that. orchard, 
and whom his friends had caused to be interred 
on the spot. On quitting the ruined chateau, we 
found ourselves again in company ;. they had now 
completed the usual round, and 1 was.curious to 
learn what effect their visit had produced on their 
feelings. Had a sense of this hard-won victory 
taught them moderation? Had. the horrors at 
tendant upon national rivalship, of which this 
field afforded so terrible a memorial, induced them 
to think of the French with more. liberality, or 
more honesty? Quite the reverse. Their ‘visit 
to the field of Waterloo had produced no moral 
effect whatever; it might have gratified idle cu. 
riosity, but it had not allayed former prejudices— 
it had increased them. 

I attended the travellers to the inn where I had 
proposed to remount my horse, im order to ride 
over to Freishmont ; their carriage was awaiting 
them, and we parted. On their return home- 
wards, they probably entered the rustic church of 
Waterloo, and passed some moments in real but 
unprofitable sorrow, while contemplating its mo- 
numents so eloquent of destruction, Oh! ¢o 
they but understand the silent admonition of na- 
ture! Oh! could they but read those tembs 
aright, they might collect from the incidentsof 
this day one of the most impressive and instrue- 
tive lessons to be found in the annals of the human 
race ; but the thought is idle : as they quitted the 
burial-ground which closed over some hundre 
of their countrymen, they probably turned aside 
to inspect the depository of Lord Anglesea’s leg; 
they listened to some excellent bon-mot—to some 
charming epigram ; they were merry, and they 
laughed together, and returned highly gratified 
Brussels. 
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THE GUESTS OF LE SOLEIL. 





Ir is a rough and dangerous road from Viege te 
Tourtemagne in the Haut Valais, though a con 
tinuation of the celebrated line from Milan across 
the Alps. Along the whole of this valley the ma 
terials for road-building are loose and insufficient. 
The stone almost degenerates into slaty chalk, 
and, however well constructed, an inundation of 
the river, or the downfall of a mountain cataract, 
will serve to destroy in a minute the work 
months. The masses of timber thus rolled dows 
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ing on the dry banks, just below the car- 
poy cathitentiy prove this fact ; and tra- 
ydlers who have passed this way in the stormy 

know well that as much is to be appre- 

from the uncertainty of the footing, as 
from the mischief possibly occurring from the 
dements. . : 

It was an English horseman who experienced 
poth these inconveniences towards the close of a 
winter day, as he wrapped his cloak more closely 
shout him at the — sight of a hundred 

s of eternal snow. His journey was nearly 
yeomplished : he had crossed the hill on the 
ing day, and having left his party, who 
travelled more slowly in their carriage, he was 
ing on towards Sion, where he expected a 
wessenger With important family intelligence. 
Crossing the Visp, he could discern Mount Rosa, 
sanding as it were just above him; the white 
hood extended lower than was usual, and threw its 
cold influence around, even to the spot where he 
himself was standing. He oe we to his horse, 
and, bidding adieu to the valley of Nantz, rode at a 
brisk rate, till amid the straggling trees he de- 
gried the smoke curling up to heaven, and pre- 
sntly, at the doors of some low square cottages, 
observed the inhabitants called out from their fires 
at the sound of the clattering hoofs. In a minute 
hehad alighted at the door of Le Soleil, and in 
another, was drying the garments moistened with 
an early dew before a substantial fire of forest- 


Some of my readers will remember, that the 
litle town of Tourtemagne is built against the 
foot of a hill, and that the houses on the southern 
side are propped by, and half-composed of, the 
natural surface of the rock. The first-floor win- 
dows open immediately upon the corresponding 
level of the mountain, much as is the case with 
those hotels and villas that are erected in the 
town of Malvern, at the base of that romantic hill. 
Somuch for one prospect. From the front are seen 
the detached, cold cottages of the peasantry, and 
between and beyond them the cheerless, barren 
bed of the river, filling up the flat between the 
ranges of bleak hills. The whole scene is misera- 
ble and lonely, nor does it lose this unfavourable 
character until you advance as far as the outskirts 
of Sion, which are adorned with the most fertile 
beauty, composed of all the elements of the pic- 
turesque. Yet, though the late frosts had threwn 
astillness and monotony on the external scene, 
there was merriment enough and warm-hearted- 
ness under the roof of Le Soleil. There were col- 
lected the choice spirits of the village, the roaring 
dogs, who well deserved the unpaid goblet for the 
good jest they passed—the minstrel on his road— 
the customary guests of mine host at their game 
of cards—and many foreigners, halting within 
stout walls, and glad enough of a shelter, though 
not half so good, against the raw winds of that 
night. The visitors of a better order were not 
tumerous. Besides the horseman who had just 
arived, some two or three only were honoured 
with an ‘ upper chamber,’ and these, perhaps, more 
for the respectability of the house than for their 
own deserts ; but the number was soon augmented 
by the contents of a huge travelling-coach, that 



















ed an almost infinite troop of shivering 
males and females, with little boxes, packages, 
pets, and other comforts indescribable. Then 
followed the feverishness of mine host, and the 
ience of the new comers; then were mislaid, 
ind pronounced stolen, two-and-twenty pet boxes 
ofthe young girls. Then were the three equivocal 
gentry ousted from the possession of their choice 
partments ; and, after much reviling, projecting, 
ad running up and down, amid staring maids and 
wenials stupidly in a hurry, the distribution of the 
bed-rooms was effected, and nothing remained 
but to kill the animals, and get supper. The tu- 
mult fell into a-calm ; and the importance of the 
ing-room was soon drowned in the humours of 

the kitchen. 


ce, as is wont, from time to time issued 
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the sounds of country mirth, in all the varieties 
of song, story, and joke. How stoutly was the 
Ranz des Vaches gurgied forth from the lungs of 
these warblers! With what continuance did each 
gutturalise the solo parts in his turn, with an ex- 
cellence, as a bystander might deem, inimitable, 
saving that his successor burst forth with an 
equally full, mellow, and enduring strain. In the 
bye-times might be heard, in an under key, the 
triumphant or desponding voices of the card- 
players, and the comments of their partisans on 
the progress of the game. How different a group 
from the cold formal party who occupied the public 
room upstairs! They were an English family, 
beautiful and virtuous ; but, with the tenacity of 
their country, they adhered to that quality which 
shuts them off from the rest of the world, that 
interposes a chasm between them and all casual 
companions, and, even after years of travel, still 
distinguishes them as the retired and suspicious 
Islanders, neither qualified by nature, nor rendered 
capable by education, to become the veritable 
citizens of the world. The single presence of one 
stranger, though a fellow-countryman, served to 
chill the manners, and restrain the actions of his 
companions. They replied to his questions with 
embarrassment ; and he felt that he disturbed the 
harmony of the party by an intrusion warranted 
by necessity, and by the willing license of every 
country but his own. He was too experienced a 
traveller not to detect the cause of this,—for he 
had learnt to note down the infirmities of men in 
all their shades and varieties,—but he was, also, 
too young, too gallant, to subject himself to the 
heavy martyrdom of instant exile from so agree- 
able a coterie. Two daughters, quite insensible 
of their own beauty, sat by a grey-headed man, 
to whom, as they could, he was rendering those 
offices of kindness which make age appear so 
blessed, and youth so honourable. The younger, 
twining her little hand in that of her father, from 
time to time whispered in his ear words which 
seemed to spring from a cheerful and merry heart, 
and lighted up the face of the hearer with many 
asmile. But the wiles and the pranks in which 
she delighted were indicated, and half denied, in 
the subdued look with which she regarded the 
stranger. He perceived all this ; and, after an 
effort, first to awaken cordiality, and then to resist 
the fascination of these young countrywomen, his 
couscience gained the day, and he retired from 
the apartment. Curiosity led him to the kitchen, 
or rather to the room immediately opposite to it, 
on the other side of the-entrance-hall, where the 
motley roysterers of a different caste were con- 
cluding their evening gambols. He seated himself 
on a wooden bench, and ofserved the company. 
Their songs were now fewer, and less lustily pro- 
longed ; and all save the gamblers appeared to 
have flagged from actual exhaustion. One by 
one the guests disappeared,—slinking God knows 
where or how,—and the attention of the few that 
remained had collected to the small round table at 
which were seated the card-players. A momentary 
diversion was caused by the entrance of a fresh 
visitor. 

‘Is it you, friend Pierre ?? cried the landlord’s 
son, a fine, rough, curly-pated youth,—‘ Is it you, 
once more? Why, we have not seen you since 
summer, I take it ; and your face had almost worn 
itself out of my memory. Come! welcome here 
again ; and let us hope an oftener welcome, though 
never a warmer one.’ 

The man addressed had a calm inexpressive 
countenance, and, as he surveyed the room with a 
quick glance, one almost wondered that he should 
take the trouble to do so, unless it proceeded 
from some motive of fear. His eye fell on the 


Englishman, and he paused for a moment ; but he ° 


completed his scrutiny without any other check 
or emotion, and replied to his host with a few 
words of thanks. He appeared a common coun- 
tryman, and from the conversation that passed 
between him and Guillaume, the landlord’s son, 
there was reason to conclude that his residence 





was at some little distance, but that his visits to 
Le Soleil had not been formerly unfrequent. 
Although without pack or knapsack, he professed 
to have walked from Sion that day, and to have a 
distant destination at present, which he should 
not reach for three days at the least. At first he 
took a spare seat in the centre of the room, and 
refreshed himself with a glass or two of famed 
and thrice-sealed wine, purporting to be of the 
real Coquempin grape from Martigny. The short 
notice which had been taken of his first arrival, 
soon relapsed into the original interest felt by the 
spectators in the game as it proceeded ; and both 
he and the Englishman were presently the only 
persons in the room without occupation. Some 
uneasiness was created by this circumstance, ap- 
parently by the reluctance on either side to bear 
the burthen of conversation with an utter stranger; 
but it was soon relieved by Monsieur Pierre’s 
changing his position, and mingling in the circle 
that surrounded the scene of action. Although 
amused at the strange exclamations, the shrewd 
advice, and the pithy condolence of the various 
parties in and out of the game, our Englishman 
was beginning to feel the want of a stronger 
excitement, when his attention was caught 
by the proceedings of the last comer. He 
had placed himself, with no small toil, by 
the side of young Guillaume, and, addres- 
sing himself solely to him, appeared intent 
on some other matter than the common one 
about which all the others were laughing, and 
swearing, and betting, and meditating. A glance 
every now and then stole around the room ; and 
the sympathy he had with the gamblers, or their 
abettors, appeared feigned and languid. After 
one or two words louder than the rest, which 
sounded like an invitation to his comrade to join 
in a common glass, the two men retired from 
the cirele, and, taking seats at the broad table half 
covered with tumblers, and besmeared with spilt 
liquor and broken viands, they commenced those 
libations which, on the part of honest Guillaume, 
had been renewed, Bacchus himself could not say 
how often. The Englishman (whom, for this oc- 
casion, we will entitle Churchill) looked with a 
curiosity for which he could not account, upon 
this couple of wine-bibbers. Unwilling to restrain 
the progress of their good-fellowship, he removed 
to the station just occupied by themselves among 
the rustics, yet kept an attentive ear to a discourse 
in which he felt himself strongly interested. 
From the common topics and bantering, discussed 
in arude and loud tone, they insensibly came upon 
less usual subjects ; and the voice of the interro- 
gator fell so as‘to be with difficulty overheard. 
It was chiefly from the answers c* the less cau- 
tious host, that Churchill became satisfied as to 
the nature of the conversation. 

‘You say you have no better rooms for me, 
then?? ‘I assure you, ’tis impossible: there’s 
the gentleman and his wife, that’s No. 2; the son, 
No. 1; and the nurse with the infant, in No. 3 :— 
those are the front rooms. Then, the back ones 
on that floor are filled with the daughters, and 
that gentleman you see there by the goatherd. 
Then, above stairs again— 

An interruption was here caused by some unin- 
telligible question of Pierre’s ; and the colloqu 
drew gradually to a close, when mine host fell o 
into a gentle snoose, and his comrade, after a 
— of some few minutes, took up his hat and 
eft the room. 

This was followed by the breaking up of the 
entire party. The winners, the losers, and their 
partisans, went off in amicable hog and 
Churchill remained in company with the sleeping 
Guillaume. He leant against the wall, and re- 
volved the whole events of the day in his recollec- 
tion, in that broken, unsystematic retrospect which 
is so pleasant to the traveller. The cold journey, 
the hospitable reception, the fair English girls, 
the earnest speculators, the stranger and his ques- 
tions ;—most of all, this latter theme absorbed his 
mind, Wherefore should he want a better cham- 
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——— 
ber—he, a simple rustic of the neighbourhood, 
without rank or other mark to distinguish him 
from the rest of that herd? It was impossible he 
could have wanted it. The question was pointed 
further; but to what end or object, he could not 

ess. Thus far had he proceeded, when in came 
the hero of the mystery. His countenance wore 
an expression more marked than before, as, upon 
entering, he confronted the Englishman, so lei- 
surely posted in his corner. Without, however, 
any observable subtlety or meaning, he toe seated 
himself at the accustomed table, and directed 
one or two general remarks to his ¢éte-d-¢éte com- 
panion. He asked him his country, his road, his 
opinion of the inn, &c.? He thought him a stout 
traveller to resist the fatigue of his last day’s jour- 
ney ; for himself, he was perfectly exhausted, and 
would recommend his companion to adopt his 
plan, of losing no more night than was necessary, 

‘ But,’ said Churchill, ‘ you are losing a good 
portion of it here already, and I might retaliate 
your advice.’ 

‘ True, true,’ retorted Pierre, quickly ; ‘ but my 
bed on these benches has not the attractions 
which yours has in yonder room; but, perhaps, 
you do not mean to occupy it?’ 

‘Oh! yes, I do; but I am not tired.’ 

* And yet you will have to arise betimes to-mor- 
row, for you would not surely miss the waterfall a 
mile away and more, which you should see be- 
fore sunrise ?? 

‘I never heard of it; but, be it as it may, your 
advice is seasonable; and, by wishing you good 
night, I leave to both of us an opportunity of bene- 
fiting by it.’ 

Their compliments were then exchanged, and 
Churchill betook himself to his chamber. Cold, 
rather than fatigue,” induced him to court a repose 
which he but little needed. It was in vain. He 
lay restlessly dreaming over past events, mingling 
them with hopes of the future, and colouring all 
with those fanciful hues that in the night-time 
descend upon our thoughts, even when we do not 
slumber. Now, in memory, he passed to the ex- 
treme countries that he had visited, and all the 
scenes and personages of these romantic recollec- 
tions came upon him like a carnival crowd ; then, 
quickly satisfied, his mind flew to later occur- 
rences, and once more he pondered over the man 
with his catalogue of questions, the sweet girls 
with the laughing brow, the sluggard Guillaume, 
the place, the time, and the scene around him. It 
was a dark night, and the mountain winds blew 
loudly and discordantly along the chattering panes 
of his window; the leaves and branches of the 
huge ash-tree that overhung the casement, beat 

inst it with frequent and irregular violence, 
that more than once startled him from his reflec- 
tions. He thought of the poor wretches that 
might be destined to be bewildered in the snows 
of an unbeaten track; he thought of the snug 
firesides of happy England. Hark! what rustling 
is that so at louder than usual? He rose 
hastily, and threw open his window. It was the 
ordinary sound of the branches and the leaves, 
and once more he retired to his pillow. Once 
more too was he disturbed by noise still more 
certain, and yet more unaccountable. He almost 
thought, but he was ashamed to own the fancy, 
that the casement he had just closed was re- 
opened: he trimmed his night-lamp, and once 
more looked out. All was safe and quiet. 
Throwing his clothes around him, he determined 
to give up all idea of repose for the present, and, 
taking possession of a large arm-chair, he sat full 
fronting the window, and prepared for any con- 
tingence. His breath, which had been excited to 
a quicker respiration, was not yet tranquillised, 
when a sound as of a human voice hushed and 
struggling came distinctly to his ears from the 
next apartment. He seized his lamp anda pocket 
pistol; the dvor that led from one chamber to the 
other was quickly burst open, and the sight that 
greeted him upon his entrance was that of Pierre 
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himself in the act of keeping down some one upon 
the bed with whom he appeared to be wrestling. 
Observing the Englishman, Pierre relinquished the 
prisoner whose mouth he had gagged, and whose 
arms he was attempting to confine; and, rushing 
forward, he provoked the other’s fire, which was 
received but with little effect. He faltered for a 
moment, then rallying, sprang to the window, and 
grasping at a bough of the ash-tree, vaulted from 
the apartment into the very thick of the branches. 
Churchill’s first care was to alarm the house and 
disengage the limbs of the fainting girl who could 
now scarcely have been recognised as the fair crea- 
ture of the preceding night. His next impulse was 
to pursue the villain. With difficulty following his 
mode of escape from the apartment, he found 
himself lodged and entangled in the twisting 
boughs of the forest-tree. He crept along to the 
extremity of one of them, and slinging by the very 

oint, let himself down upon a projection of rock, 

rom which to the smoother surface of the hill, 
he groped a way over a connecting ledge of very 
narrow and perilous footing. Encouraged by the 
audible oak of the fugitive at no great distance 
and above him, he pushed from crag to crag, and 
bounded up the ascent with all the speed of re- 
venge. The other too, less actively formed by 
nature, but stimulated by a stronger motive, and 
better acquainted with the mountain-tracks, sus- 
tained the speed at which he set out, and was but 
little, if at all, gained upon by his pursuer. The 
footsteps of each might have been counted by the 
other in the stillness of that night-hour; the pant- 
ing breath, that almost amounted to words, was 
carried to each as a persuasion for more zealous 
exertion. Now a greater, now a less, interval di- 
vides the two; but still ascending, the heavier 
bulk of Pierre at last impedes his progress, and 
the light-footed foreigner nears him sensibly. To 
his astonishment, the sound of the flying man’s 
footsteps has suddenly ceased ; he has observed 
his track, but the exact point of stoppage he is 
unable to distinguish. 


‘ Hah! you wretched coward ! have you slunk 
amongst the brambles for protection ?’ shouted he. 
No answer came, but the echoes of his own words 
from a thousand caves and crags. 


‘ Think you, then, that I can miss you if I re- 
main here through the night, as I most certainly 
shall, you pitiful villain ??—Again no answer. 

‘Not a word? By heaven! my patience will 
not bear the suspense!’ And thus saying, he 
pressed onward in the direction of the fugitive’s 
path, warmed by the distant sound of fresh foot- 
steps coming, doubtless, to support him from the 
inn. . 

‘Hallo!’ cried a voice from below, which was 
instantly recognised as the gruff salutation of 
Guillaume. 

‘ Cheerly, comrade ! shouted Churchill ; ‘ here 
we have him :’ and, with the words, his progress 
was stopped by the outstretched arms of Pierre, 
who had chosen a commanding post to despatch 
his pursuer, as he thought, without difficulty. 
The contest was an unequal one. In addition to 
the higher ground, Pierre had also the advantage 
of the few minutes’ rest that had elapsed since 
the discontinuance of his flight; yet the struggle 
was not short or easy. The aim of Churchill 
being to raise himself, or pull down his antagonist 
to an equal level, he caught him by the arms, 
and, with stout efforts, attempted to wrestle him 
down from his present post: he might have suc- 
ceeded, but that his hold was unfortunately chosen. 
In one of his most vigorous efforts, his grasp gave 
way; he was shaken off, and precipitated down 
with violence, and, as he fell, he discovered in 
his hand a bloody handkerchief, which, loosely 
tied around the wound that his pistol had pro- 
bably inflicted on his adversary’s arm, had given 
way to the violence with which he had grasped it, 
instead of a securer part of his antagonist’s dress. 
He fell several paces down the descent, and lay 
stunned till the arrival of Guillaume, who raised 










































and encouraged him. Having no actual hurt,h § ‘N? 
soon recovered his strength, and was complet it is, 
refreshed ; but his enemy was flown. Gui his bl 
too much occupied in his recovery to heed aay the pr 
thing else, had not much observed the drops 
taken by the fugitive after the accident. Wig, § 19” 
reviving strength, Churchill felt more than eye § her 
eager to avenge himself upon the villain. is the 
‘ Let us try, Guillaume,’ which 
* Try what, Sir? Try to overtake a man f All 
God knows where, on the face of the Alps, in it was 
dark, and only two of us! Tis folly to think of Herm 
it’ . 
* What light is that yonder? See, see! a small bem 
ray moving, I think, to and fro, at no great dis. pong 
tance ?? * 
* Pooh!’ replied the young host, ‘ ’tis only one arobb 
of the hermitages,—I forget which,—but the old ic 
man must be asleep.’ ote 
‘But may he not have heard the rascal in his on inn 
neighbourhood ?” al 
* Well, Sir, if you like,’ answered Guillaume re. ~y 
luctantly. ‘ Come on, Sir; any thing you please’ §f him, | 
The light in question did come from one of § witha 
those many little cells or hermitages, which the § of, frc 
traveller will remember to be placed in this dis. § his sp 
trict, pretty thickly on the heights and sca; ledge 
visible nooks of the mountains. One in particular ff wise h 
is pointed out to every foreigner upon entering § from | 
St. Maurice, which appears to have been chosen §f the yo 
by its lonely inhabitant for the almost inaccessible j chaml 
and bleak situation, and for those privations which j than #] 
are most opposite to the usual requisites for a hu. wrang 
man place of residence. From one of such dego. § certall 
late dwellings now issued a faint light, probably ff ever b 
the lamp furnished with perpetual oil, before § could 
which the Recluse might exercise himself inde Chu 
votion or study through the night watches, asin fj eyes w 
the hours of sunshine. Following this as their §j fondly 
beacon, the two men advanced within a very short §f their ¢ 
distance of the hermitage, when the conducteur 
of the party declared that he had lost sight of it, 
The other looked; and, after much gazing and 
consultation, it was determined that it had been 
removed or extinguished. But now they were in 
the beaten way frequented and probably made by 
the hermit as an approach to his dwelling ; and, no- 
thing discouraged, they pressed onward till they J 04. 
reached the doorway of the low abode. wea, and 
door, never closed to the wayfarer, was Lea all the e 
opened by the inmate, and the two men admitted. 
Short questions shortly answered sufficed to tell 4 lay 


them that the hermit had heard and known no. 
thing of any one but themselves during the night 
He deemed that they were mistaken in track 
the fugitive towards that quarter, seeing that, a- 
ter a night of laborious study, he had not been 
disturbed, and that the lamp which he now rel 
lumined for them, had been extingennee not five 
minutes before. Still he wished them well ; and, 
if his store could give them aught torefresh them 
after their labours, most welcome were they to it, 
Churchill, with many thanks, declined the offer; 
but Guillaume, not to disoblige a stomach acutely 
sharpened by his late exertions, protested thathe 
felt himself in the precise cue for a mouthful of 
so, and would willingly become the hermit’ 
debtor for an act of such liberality. Accordingly, 
the pious man, slowly pacing the narrow room, 
roceeded to one corner, in which was the cup 
board containing his frugal larder. He was 
cupied in taking down something from an w 
shelf, when Churchill, suddenly springing off 
his seat, rushed upon him, threw him with violence 
on the earth, and, in an instant, setting his knee 
upon his breast, seized and held firmly both arms 
within his hands. , 
‘ Caught, by Heaven!’ he cried; * fasten his 
legs, —_— ? ead, while the she fe 
obeyed his order, he was engaged in strl 
oped of the prisoner, which he bared to the 
shoulder. 
« Confess, thou sinful rogue, that thou art he! 
‘ Confess what?’ piteously asked the Hermit. 
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— |. aie : 

«No denial, no denial !’ returned the other: ‘ here 
urt, he P Guillaume ; I wrestled with him and drew 
od his bloody handkerchief from his arm; I know 

the precise spot whence it came. I noted some 
ed any of blood on the floor when we entered here ; 
[saw one fall from his wrist as he was raising his 





other hand just now to reach the food ;—and here 
isthe very wound which my pistol inflicted, and 
which this tell-tale handkerchief so ill protected !’ 
All this passed with the rapidity of lightning ; 
it was followed by the confession of the false 
Hermit, and an explanation of his present dis- 
ise. The beard, the hair, the coloured eyebrows, 
PSennstic garb, and feigned voice sufficiently 
concealed his real person and character. The 
ye him}the reputation of a sanctity under whic 
fe most heinous of crimes were sheltered. Many 
arobbery had been committed, and, once or twice, 
suspicion of more horrible atrocities than those 
he would have perpetrated this night, had fallen 
on innocent men, of which he himself alone was 
culpable. With this safe place of refuge, he had 












































ume re. & little to fear. As his wants or his cupidity led 
please’ § him, he went forth to plunder, and came back 
one of | witha security which to-night he was not master 
hich the § of from the weakness, and consequent check on 
this dis. § his speed, caused: by loss of blood.—His know- 
scarcely j ledge of the approaches to his cell would other- 
articular | wise have saved him. No one could ever extort 
entering | from him the reason of his present attack upon 
: chosen § the young English girl; unless it were that her 
scessible | chamber was more accessible and less defended 
ns Which § than the others. His anxiety with respect to the 
or ahu. § wrangement of the bed-rooms, was merely to as- 
ch deso. § certain this point. This, at least, is all that has 

probably ff ever been conjectured. From his lips, no word 
, before could be extracted. 

If inde. § Churchill returned with his prisoner; and the 

28, asin whose lustre had seemed so dim, beamed as 
as their § fondly and brightly on him, as lovers fancy in 

ery short f their dreams. 

naucteur 

rht of it POPULAR SCIENCE. 

zing and ae 

rad been * How charming is divine philosophy ! 

y were in pias eh Apelor 

made by Comus, 

‘alae I. ANIMATED NATURE. 

MB) Por eo 

present) althe earth, and over every creeping thing.’—Genesis. 

vdmitied 1.—AnNimaL MEecnantcs, 

d to tell § Paces of the Srxail—The locomotion of animals 

,own no- y "hich have no feet, is a curious subject of physiclo- 





gical investigation, and has in some instances well re- 
warded the study of Naturalists. The leach, the earth- 
worm, serpents, &c., haye each their peculiar modes of 







































































that, af- al i 

progression ; but the snail, as any person may observe, 
not been moves differently from all these, gliding along without 
ow re-i- f jerks or undulations in any part of its body, and each 

d not five of the surfacefadvancing simultaneously ; for, the 

ell ; and, being smooth with no appendages to perform the 

esh them oficelof feet, the whole bey, consequently, moves at 
hey to it, ome. me J. Mein, one uae a an apa’ 
offer; I Mper On the subject, stu the motions of the 
ag TRecmaximus, . ater, L. rufus, and L, agrestis; and, 
od that he by pacing “qr on glass, fre og om monen was re- 
rom the tail to the head, and, of course, 

gee | the movement cannot be by impulses. Mr. Main thinks 
- te movement is produced by the propelling force of 
ordingls, projected in a retromissive manner from all 
¥ “a otal — body be — — — that this expla- 
the , if true, is far from plausible, and we should be 

e@ was 0- disposed to refer to the power of the Limaces of 
an wW ng their lower surface into segments of circles. 
off 2.—Zoopuny TOLOGY. 

1 violence Send Aatmalonis cr W ile M. Dutrochet is 
his knee uring to disprove the very existence of microscopic 
oth arms §’MMalcule, (and upon very rational grounds too, as it 

ts to.us, his couptryman,) M. Raspail, so far from 

his their existence, has been investigating their 
fasten bi Boras of Ae yt asserting the currents in the 
r stupidly wer (which M. Dutrochet calls electric, the deceptive 
stripping n, according to him, of their animation) to 
red to the #f%caused by their alternate inspiration and expiration 
water, in some such way as fish and amphibious 

wart he! Piles do, to extract the air indispensable to their ex- 
¢ Hermit . The experiments made by M, Raspail upon 











this subject are certainly ingenious, though too long 
for us to extract at present.—Le Globe. 
3.—EnToOMOLOGY. 

Cry of the Death's Head Moth.—-The sounds pro- 
duced by insects, such as the chirping of crickets, the 
humming of bees, &c,, are not produced as in the ver- 
tebrated animals, by the mouth, aor even by the aid of 
the air which is respired, but by some external appa- 
ratus designed, it would appear, for that particular 
purpose. One of the most singular sounds, however, 
produced by any insect, is that of the death's head 
moth, (Acherontia Atropos,) which has been variously 
explained. We do not find that it is mentioned by 
Kirby and Spence, though they take notice of the elec- 
tric-like crack produced by the larva ; but M. Passerini, 
curator of the Museum of Natural History at Florence, 
has lately investigated the subject anatomically, and not 
having before his eyes any fears of a charge of cruelty, 
he cut away portion after portion of the poor moths, 
till he traced the origin of the sound to the interior of 
the head, in which he discovered a cavity at the pas- 
sage into which muscles are placed for impelling and 
expelling air, the cause, as h. thinks, -.€ the sound in 
question. M. Dumeril has since discovered a sort of 
tympanum stretched over this cavity, like, as he says, 
to the head of a drum (tendue comme la peau d'un tam- 
bour.) 

4.—ConcHoLocy. 

Oysters.—After the month of May it is felony to 
carry away from oyster-beds the caltch or spawn 
adhering to stones or old oyster-shells ; and punishable 
to take any oysters, except those not less than the size 
of a half-crown piece, or such as, when the two shells 
are shut, will admit of a shilling rattling between them. 
The liquor of the oysters, it may be remarked, contains 
incredible multitades of small embryo oysters, covered 
with their tiny shells, perfectly transparent, and swim- 
ming nimbly about, to make amends, perhaps, for the 
sluggish life which they are subsequently doomed to 
lead. One hundred and twenty of these embryo oysters, 
if placed in a row, would not extend one inch. Be- 
sides these, the liquor is. said to contain a great num- 
ber of animalcules, five hundred times less in size, 
which emit a phosphoric light. The list of inhabitants, 
however, does not conclude here ; for, besides these last 
mentioned, there are three distinct species of worms, 
(called oyster worms,) half an inch long, and which 
shine in the dark like the glow-worm. ‘The sea-stars, 
(Asteriz,) cockles, and muscles, are the great enemies 
of the oyster. The first gets within the shell when it 
gapes, and sucks out the inhabitant. While tlie tide is 
flowing, oysters lie with the hollow of their shells 
downwards ; but, when it ebbs, they turn on the other 
side. 

5.—OPHIOoLoGy, 

The Basilisk.—According to Oriental belief, all the 
other species of serpents are said to acknowledge the 
superiority of the basilisk, by instantly hiding them- 
selves in their dens or under the sand. 

‘ Sibilaque effandens omnes terrentia pestes.’— Lucan, 
The natural historians of the ancients attest the same 
fact, and ascribe the terror produced in other serpents, 
to the sound of its voice or its hissing. ‘ Sibilo,’ says 
Pliny, ‘ omnes frigat serpentes,’ aud many writers as- 
sert, that the breath of the basilisk is fatal to those 
animals who inhale it, so that it kills before it bites. 
Solinus goes farther, asserting that the poisonous nature 
of its breath withers plants, blasts trees, and cor- 
rupts the air, which quality has procured it the name 
of Tsepha, from the Arabic verb Tsapha, to scorch or 
burn, it is farther supposed to live longer than any 
other serpent, whence it was pronounced by the ancients 
immortal, and placed among the number of their 
deities ; and, because the power was ascribed to it of 
killing the strongest animals with its pestiferous breath, 
they invested it with the powers of life and death. 
From this cause, probably, it came to be one of the 
favourite symbols of kings, and was employed by 
the prophet Isaiah as the symbol of the good king 
Hezekiah. 

6,—IcHTHY OLOGY. 

Whale Beef—Having shown in'a recent Number of 
‘ The Atheneum’ that the whale is not a fish, we may 
be thence justified, perhaps, in talking of its flesh, 
which, in young whales, is red, and, when cleared of 
fat, broiled, and seasoned with pepper and salt, does 
not eat unlike coarse beef. ‘The heat of the old whale, 
however, is nearly black, and exceedingly coarse. To 
the refined palate of a modern European, the flesh of a 
whale, as an article gf food, would be received with 
abhorrence, yet it is considered by some of the inhabi- 
tants of the northern shores of Asia and America, and 
on the coasts of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’ Straits, as a 








choice and staple article of subsistence. The Esqui- 
maux eat the flesh and fat of the whale, and drink the 
oil with greediness. Some tribes, indeed, who are not 
familiarised with spirituous liquors, carry along with 
them in their canoes, in their fishing excursions, blad- 
ders filled with whale-oil, which they use in the same 
way that a British sailor does adram, as Ellis informs 
us in his ‘ Voyage to Hudson’s Bay.’ eat 
the skin of the whale raw, both adults and children,—it 
being not uncommon, when females visit the whale- 
ships, for them to help themselves to pieces of the skin, 
preferring those which retain a little of the blubber at- 
tached, which they give as food to the infants suspended 
at their backs, and they suck it with apparent delight. 
Blubber, when piekled and boiled, is said to be ve 
palateable ; the tail, when par-boiled, and then fried, 
is said to be not unsavoury, but even agreeable eating ; 
and the flesh of young whales, on the testimony of 
Englishmen who have tried it, is by no means indiffer- 
ent food. 
7.—-ORNITHOLOGY. 

A Matchless Ventriloquist.—The celebrated Monsieur 
Alexandre, whose powers of ventriloquism have been 
so much admired, seems to be out-done in his art by 
an American bird, the yellow-breasted chat, (Pipra Po- 
lyglotta.) When the haunt of this bird is approached, 
he scolds the intruder in an endless’ variety of odd, un- 
couth monosyllables difficult to ‘deseribe, but easily 
imitated so as to deceive the bird himself, and draw 
him onwards toa good distance. In, sucha case, his 
responses are constant and rapid, strongly expressive 
of anxiety and anger ; and, while the bird is always un- 
seen, the voice shifts from place to’ place among the 
bushes, as if proceeding from a spirit. First are heard 
short notes, like the whistling of a duck’s wings, be- 
ginning loud and rapid, and becoming lower and slower 
till they end in detached notes, Then succeeds something 
like the barking of young puppies, followed, by ayvariet 
of guttural sounds like those of the same ait | 
and ending like the mewing of a cat, but much hoarser. 
All these are given with great velhemence, and in differ- 
ent keys, so.as to appear sometimes at'a great distance, 
and instantly again, quite near you. . In mild, serene 
moon-light nights, it continues this medley o 
ventriloquism the whole night, long. respanding, tai t 
own echoes.— American Ornithology, 

8.—Mazoocy. 


Musical Animals.—The fabled feats of heus are 
not, perhaps, so wondrous as at first they appear. 
Certain notes, for example, sounded on @ flate or other 
wind-instrument, will cause a dog to set. up a lament- 
able howl, evidently from the pain it, produces, either 
in the ear itself, or the nerves connected with it. The 
war-horse seems to derive new life and yigour from the 
sound of the drum and the trumpet ; and at the Circus, 
the horses will not pace regularly without music. Out- 
rageous bulls have likewise, in several instances, been 
calmed into gentleness by miusic.’ Of ’this musical 
feeling in oxen, Mr. Southey gives a singular instance 
in his letters from Spain, The carts of Corunna make 
so loud and disagreeable a creaking with their wheels; 
from the want of oil, that the Governor once issued qn 
order to have them greased; but it was speedily re- 
voked, on the petition of the carters, who stated that 
the oxen liked the sound, and would not draw withoyt 
its music. Even fish, upon good authority, indepen- 
dent of Amphion and the dolphin, and of the old 
harper, who, as the ballad has it, ‘ harp’d a fish out o’ 
the salt water,’—are said to have showed signs of being 
affected by music ; and seals crowded to hear a violin, 
as we are told by Mr. Laing, in his voyage to Spitz- 
bergen. Scoresby, junior, also tells us that music, 
particularly a persun whistling, draws them to the sur- 
face, and induces them to stretch their necks to the 
utmost extent so a8 to prove a snare, by bringing them 
within reach of the shooter. ‘ Gaudebant carmine 
phoce,’ says Valerius Flaccus ; which Sir Walter, Scott 
translates : 

’ °° 6 Ride Heiskar's seals through surges dark, 
Will long pursue the minstrel’s hark.' 
9.—ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Man not a Monkey —Lord Monboddo was wont tg 
amuse himself, and the world no less, who lunghed a 

his Lordship’s credulity, with legends of: men’ found in 
every variation of barbarism ; same. solitary, others 
with no language besides gesticulation, and others with 
the full possession of sprren but with tails like cats or 
monkeys ; and withal the tailed mem who inhabited an 
island in the Indian seas, were feracious, cannibals, kil- 
ling and devouring every Dutchman they could catch. 
Such fables could only ‘arise from the romances and 
xaggerations of illiterate mariners, and, had they note 
been partially believed by such men as Monboddo, and 
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—— 
even by Linnzus, would not have deserved any refu- 
tation. 

The differences between man and the ourang-outang, 
not to speak of tailed monkeys, is sufficient to show 
the utter absurdity of such theories. In the skeleton, 
for instance, the spine of the ourang-outang, pongo, &c. 
has three joints (vertebre) fewer than that of man. 
They have also a peculiar membranaceous pouch con- 
nected with the organ of the voice, which is so con- 
structed as to be less capable of producing articulate 
sounds than almost every other kind of quadruped. 
Moreover, the whole tribe of monkeys, apes, and ba- 
boons, as well as the macancas, have no proper feet, 
but four hands adapted for climbing. No theorist, there- 
fore, can maintain man to be an improved monkey. 


Il.—NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 


‘ The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest sound that swells the gale, 
The common sun—the air—the skies— 


To him are opening Paradise. 
I.—VEGETABLE MECHANICS. 

The Porcupine Pear—Most of our readers have 
heard of the porcupine and its long spear-shaped quills, 
which it is reported, upon similar authority as the 
tailed men, to shoot at its enemies, the reporters never 
questioning the existence of some elastic apparatus in 
the skin of the animal which is made to perform the 

of a bow to the quills said to be disc . But, 
if this is deemed incredible in an animal, how much 
more must it be thought in the case of a plant; yeta 
similar assertion has recently been made and published 
respecting the prickly pear of Columbia, by an officer 
of the Columbian navy—an officer of marines, perhaps, 
if we may judge from his Mandevillisms. The thorns 
of this pear, he says, inflict malignant wounds; but 
the most wonderful thing is, ‘ the attraction which 
European flesh possesses for this thorn, for, if stand- 
ing within two or three inches of its point, it will some- 
times dart like an arrow into the skin.’—Recollections 
of a Service in Colombia. 

2.—MINERALOGY. 

Native Tron—At Canaan, in Connecticut, North 
America, about seven or eight hundred feet below the 
town, there occur veins of native iron in a quartzose 
rock. The compass is strongly affected in the vicinity 
of the place, and the iron is ina thin layer in some 
mica schist. It has a crystalline structure, and sepa- 
rates in pyramidal mases or oblique tetrahedrons. 
There is mingled with it lamella of graphite, to which 
it bears some resemblance. It has the hardness and 
other properties of iron, and is of the specific gravity of 
5.95 to 6.72. It is associated also with native steel. The 
iron contains neither nickel nor any other metal. This 
interesting discovery is confirmed by Silliman. A 
similar mineral is described by Da Costa as occurring 
in the metalliferous veins of Lead-hills, Scotland. 

3.—GEOoLOoGy. 

Origin of Rock-sait.—Suppose, say the Huttonians, 
that in the course of the detrition of continents, a 
mountain of salt comes to be exposed, in that case all 
the water running off from it will be saturated with 
salt, and will supersaturate that part of the sea into 
which it flows. Then the natural evaporation, ex- 
ceeding as it usually does the quantity of water con- 
densed upon it, must cause a precipitation of the su- 
perabundant salt. This precipitate will, of course, go 
on to accumulate so long as the mountain whence it is 
derived remains, and after this it will come to be co- 
vered with other strata, which will protect it from 
being redissolved. The same explanation, the theorists 
suppose, will apply to other substances which are so 
easily soluble that their deposition at all has been 
more than doubtful. Rock-salt, however, does not 
seem to have ever been melted by heat ; for it contains 
water of crystallization, and, besides, salt exposed te 
heat is never found to assume the appearance of rock- 
salt. 


GRAY. 


4.—Botany. 

Mushrooms, poisonous and innocent—A student of 
medicine at Paris, M. Letellier, has just published a 
work containing descriptions of edible and deleterious 
mushrooms, with lithographic figures done by himself. 
It would appear that M. Letellier tested the qualities 
of all the mushrooms which he has described by eating 


of them himself, taking care to note, with impassible 
sang-froid, all the circumstances of pain and other 
effects produced. We cannot but look upon such dan- 
gerous experiments with productions of this class as 
a very unwarrantable sporting with health, if not with 
life. 


5.—METEOROLOGY. 
Advantages of a Cold Climate.—The following sin- 
gular argument for the advantages of a cold climate 





is by a Scotch topographical writer: ‘ If,’ says he, | casional patches of shade stealing in between its Wildes 


* the cold is more intense in the mountains, it is an ad- 
vantage to the inhabitants: for, by contracting the 
pores of the body, the vital heat is kept from dissipat- 
ing, and is repelled towards the inner parts, keeping up 
a necessary warmth in the whole body.’—Shaw’'s Hist. 
of Moray, p. 118. 

It would follow, if this were sooth, that the colder 
the climate the warmer would be the inhabitants ; and, 
on the contrary, the warmer the climate the colder the 
inhabitants. 

6.—ASTRONOMY. 


An Astronomer’s Dream.—Kepler, in his ‘ Somnium 
Astronomicum,’ imagines the planets to be huge ani- 
mals swimming round the sun by means of fins, which 
act on the etherial fluid as those of fishes d~ on water. 
Their regular periods of revolution, of course, will be 
somewhat on the same [principle with the annual visits 
which the herring, &c. pays to our shores. Lucretius 
was not much nearer the truth when he called them 
the flaming walls of the world,—‘ flammantia meenia 
mundi.’ 

III.—USEFUL ARTS. 

‘Every new discovery may be considered as a new species 
of manufacture, awakening moralindustry and sagacity, and 
employing, as it were, a new capital of mind.’ 

Edinburgh Review. 
1.—AGRICULTURE. 

The Tree Cabbage.—Wehave read of the cabbage-tree 
of the tropics, but the tree cabbage seems to be a much 
more wonderful production, if, as it is asserted, it be 
‘ Brassica oleracea, var. arborescens ;’ which descrip- 
tion, however, we are much inclined to doubt. What- 
ever species it may be, it is reported in ‘ Loudon’s 
Gardener’s Magazine,’ to grow at Plymouth to the 
height of eight feet; but in La Vendée, where it is 
cultivated, it is said to attain the height of twelve or 
sixteen feet. It is also said that sixty plants of this 
cabbage will afford from the lateral shoots (which only 
are used) sufficient provender for one cow for twelve 
months ; and, being a perennial, and not like the com- 
mon cabbage, a biennial, the plants do not require re- 
newal oftener than once in four years. A square of 
sixty feet will contain 256 plants, four feet apart, or 
sixteen more than will supply provender for four cows 
for a year without other food! 


2.—GARDENING. 


Love lies Bleeding, and Prince’s Feather.—The leaves 
of these plants, which are of easy culture, make, it is 
said, a good spinach ; and, accordingly, a correspond- 
ent in ‘ Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine’ proposes to 
sow a quantity of them in autumn, at the same time 
as winter spinach, to stand the winter, being, as he as- 
serts, most hardy annuals. We can tell him, with 
respect to the first, (Amaranthus candatus,) that the 
slightest frost will nip and blacken the leaves ; and, 
the plant being a native of the East Indies, this is not 
to be marvelled at. With respect to the second, (Ama- 
ranthus hypochondriacus,) which is a native of Vir- 
ginia, we cannot speak ; but we confess we should not 
like to see the fleshy-coloured leaves of either brought 
to table. 





THE DRAMA. 


King’s Theatre-——Tuesday. 

Tue character of Desdemona gives to Madame Pasta 
an opportunity of displaying a store of faculties, quite 
different in aspect and essence from those required in 
her usual performances. A fresh order and assemblage 
powers seem-.here to be collected. From the more 
glaring traits of feeling and expression, to the most 
minute and unobtrusive subordinate, we can discern a 
propriety marked out for and peculiar to the occasion. 
Her gestures, her attitudes, nay, almost the very fea- 
tures of her face, appear cast by Nature for the par- 
ticular circumstances of her character. It is strange 
to penetrate this cunning veil, and recognise under it 
the magician who has exercised those former spells, 
and spoken such different incantations. We may feel 
more potently the old enchantment ; but there is here 
also the voice of inspiration,—there is the sway of a 
no ordinary talisman. 

The glorious music of the opera of ‘ Otello,’ greatly 
aids the efforts of its dramatic heroine. We are not 
blind apologists ; but, were there a court of claims in 
the empire of music, we should not be dissatisfied were 
our credit to be risked on the advocacy of this compo- 
sition. It is by no means perfect ; in many parts there 
are wilful sins ; but the tone of the whole is exalted, 
dignified, and grand ; the light is brilliant and boldly 
thrown,—almost too dazzling, were it not for the relief 
afforded by the varieties of its intensity, and the oc- 





and most startling flashes. Nothing can be finer thy 
the gradual development and increasing force of 4, 
ions to the close of the second act. Nothing cn 
more masterly than the repose by which they ar 
succeeded throughout the deathly stillness at the 
ing of the third act. It is an awful contrast, and wa 
befits that suspense and conflict of mind which inte. 
vene between the expectation and accomplishment a 
terrible deeds. There is at the close of the first act » 
example of this same transition in detail, which 
shall notice presently. 

For the general merits of the performers, we hay 
nothing more than common to say. Curioni wy 
livelier, perhaps, and certainly in better voiceytha 
usual. Some useful hints, suggested by Madame Past, 
in her personation of his character, have not bee 
thrown away. Longo proximus intervallo, he has trodden 
in her foot-marks, sometimes faithfully, more ofte, 
with a rude and obliterating step. In the impassione 
scenes with Rodrigo and Iago, he was u 
animated—and that is a new praise for Signor Curioaj, 
Porto comes in like the back-ground of a picture orth 
deep oscuro of Rembrandt, and supports the others with 
excellent effect. Torri, unfortunately employed as ». 
condo tenore, could not well be expected to execute the 
rather difficult music of his part without fault. The 
early portions, as is well known, are cast higher thn 
the latter, and demand an exercise of the notes ix gif, 
very disagreeable and rather effeminate. We must have 
charity. 

The first aria, ‘ Palpita incerta l’'anima,’ was given 
by Madame Pasta with more caution and laboriousnes 
than formerly. It was a showy exhibition of her pre- 
decessor in the character, and she may have distrusted 
her own success. In the duet that follows, Madame 
Castelli seconded her with much correctuess and judg. 
ment. The simple melody here introduced by Rossini, 
though surprising from him, would be only the natoral 
language of Mozart. It is remarkable that the music 
of the words ‘ A me dicesse il ver,’ is the same as th 
bars of the corresponding part of the old tune, ‘The 
Maid of Lodi,’ which analysis serves not to 
plagiary of the later composer, but to discover 
elements of a work tinged with a very peculiar a 
primitive feeling. The celebrated Curse of Elmin, 
is said to be a close copy from something of Gen. 
rali. We krow not how this may be, nor wha 
share Rossini may have in the splendid passages 
that follow, more particularly, where in the ‘ dying 
fall’ of the instruments, we find a sympathy, not 
with subsiding but overwhelmed emotions, which, 
after sudden excitement, lose themselves for a while in 
silence, till they reach the power of sober contempls- 
tion, or full and intelligent suffering. This pause is 
here given, and here succeeded by as fine a pet 
ment of subsequent feeling as language itself could de- 
pict. The round, ‘ Incerta l’anima,’ presents a full 
view of disturbed and uncertain thoughts, which ar 
expressed with greater propriety than this same concert 
of feelings usually can be. Nothing in nature can be» 
absurd as the spectacle of five or six people affected » 
precisely in the same way, as to utter, unpremedi- 
tatedly, the same words to the same musical notes, al 
looking, moving, grieving, and rejoicing like so many 
dittos or duplicates. But the face of this absurdity» 
a little disguised by the artifices of that species of har- 
mony called by us a round, in which, though éath 
oe and does say and sing just like his neighbour, ye 
each appears to have a way of his own, and the whok 
seems properly confused, varied, and unsystematit. 
The fine finale, ‘ Smanio, deliro, e tremo,’ was rather 
injured by the inadequacy of Signor Torri to execute 
this rapid, vigorous, and glowing music ; but he l- 
boured his utmost, and we might say for him in th 
very words he was then uttering— 

* No, non fa mai piu fiero 
ll barbare tenor.’ 

The whole of the second act was admirable ; and@ 
third was enriched by some master-strokes, whi 
serve enumeration. The forced introduction of # 
Episode of Isaura by the poet, was glossed over # 
quite excused by Madame Pasta’s deep and imaginatir 

of recurring to the remembrance of her 
friend. The name alone was pronounced with su 
sad tenderness and show of inward thought, as to a 
count for, and be a probable source of, a thousa 
images and reflections. Who can forget the sole 
beauty of the romance, but, above all, who can 
ciently admire the management of its end? It fallso 
incomplete, by a most wonderful transition, into § 
mazes of her own commenting thoughts ; the i 
air emerges into all distraction and violent 
but so gradually as to deceive the hearer, and obliter 
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the line of division. The conduct of the sentiment is 
go true to nature, that it passes over the space between 
its extremes, without once allowing the opportunity to 
mark its progress and change. 

If we are rather trite in our admiration of the musi- 
cal beauty of this opera, our excuse is derived from the 

that the good of the science is more advanced by 
ynextended relish of beauty in composition than by 
the ordinary love of performance and display. And, if 
wedespair of giving much discernment in these mat- 
ters to the world at large, and fail in the general efforts 
we may make for the cultivation of truer faculties, 
aod more particularly the creative ones, yet it is a fit 
act of gratitude to the author of our so many pleasures 
to point out occasionally the exact sources of them, 
show that we, at least, are not of those who reward 
the mechanical labourers, satisfied if they dole 
out their six hundred francs as a recompense for ‘ Il 
Tancredi,’ or one hundred louis-d’ors as a satisfaction 
in fall for.the composition of this divine ‘ Otello.’ 
Saturday. 
The opera season closed on Saturday, the 2d of Au- 
with the opera of ‘ Medea,’ wherein Madame 
sae vocal and histrionic exertions are not likely to 
te soon obliterated from the recollection of her be- 
holders. At the conclusion of the opera, the applause 
was enthusiastic; and, on Madame Pasta’s re-appear- 
ance before the curtain, a repetition was attempted of 
the farce we had already witnessed on Mademoiselle 
Sontag’s farewell—that of throwing bouquets and 
wreaths upon the stage, and crowning the vocalist. 
Signor Torri took up one of the garlands for that pur- 
and offered to place it upon Madame Pasta’s head ; 
but this lady had the modesty and good sense firmly to 
rsist this species of mummery, and to retire amidst 
the deafening plaudits of her friends. ‘ God save the 
King’ followed ; and the continued shouts of ‘ Pasta’ 
ceased only for a moment, during Madame Caradori’s 
solo, The heroine of the night was finally compelled 
tore-appear, and to receive, de novo, the just tribute to 
her talents. 

Previous to resigning our office, and taking leave of 
theestablishment, we deem it but due to our readers to 
throw.aconcluding glance over the occurrences of a 
season which bas presented all the variety of embar- 
nssment and prosperity, and of parsimony blended 
with the most lavish expenditure. In the early part of 
the year, we were well assured that the pecuniary af- 
irs of the theatre were in that state as frequently to 
threaten the premature termination of the season, 
while, towards the close, we heard the profits of the 
management estimated at various sums, none less than 
three thousand pounds. M. Laurent, the original en- 
trepreneur, never made his appearance on this side of 
the Channel ; there existed in Paris the strongest rea- 
sons for his continued stay in that capital; but his 
absence was fully made up by the activity of his col- 
kague, M. Laporte, who, in his anxiety for the gains 
of the enterprise, appeared often in the new character 
of a blustering door-keeper. In regard to salaries, the 
management were, from the commencement, compelled 
tobe extravagant ; and, in addition to the emoluments 
of es Pasta and Caradori, and Signor Curioni, 
imposed upon them to an amount approaching 10,0002, 
they entered into equally expensive engagements with 
Mademoiselle Sontag, Madame Schutz, and lastly, with 
Signor Velluti. To mect these large disbursements, a 
counter system of the. most rigid economy has been 
pursued throughout the season, with regard to the 
materiel of the establishment. Scarcely a new scene 
ordress of any splendour has been exhibited ; and, ac- 

to report, even the renovation of a laurel- 
town for Curioni’s Titus was positively refused. 

This economy has operated most prejudicially 

prej y, of 
course, upon the ballet, when the exertions of the bal- 
ters have thereby been almost paralysed. With 
+ corps de ballet boasting of sujets les plus eminens, 
ud including at one time the names of Albert, Anatole, 
tard, Le Comte, Gosselin, Bournonville, &c., not 
tallet worthy of revival next year has been produced. 
Haman le Calife,’ ‘ Phyllis et Mélibée,’ and ‘ Diane 
More a = the old stagers of * Le Sicilien’ 
iy ages du Duc de Vendome,’ present the whole 
iB" the Terpsichoric efforts of the season. Upon the 
werits of the new producti d ink i 
t P ons, we do not think it ne- 
mary to indulge in an additional word, but shall con- 
Smthem to the shelf of the repertoire, from whence 
*re, we think, not likely to be speedily disturbed. 
on representations of the season consisted in the 
subscription of sixty nights, with rather an extra- 
~ number of benefits, forming a total of sixty- 
pe va aoe the following operas 
Complete, jusive of a variety of detached $ : 
“oully substituted or vtaors 4 nen 





Number of 
Performances. 
Otello. 
Semiramidé. 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
Tancredi. 
La Donna del Lago. 
Zelmira 


La Cenerentola. 


Rossini. 
Rossini. 
Rossini. 
Rossini. 


Tl Crociato in Egitto. 


Meyerbeer. 
Margherita d’Anjou. 
ea. 


Meyerbeer. 
Mayer. 
Mayer. 
Mozart. 


La Rosa bianca e la Rosa rossa. 
ll Don Giovanni. 

La Clemenza di Tito. 

Nina. 


Mozart. 
Paesiello. 


$| 
ewe ene ac wvweowam ts 


69 Total number of performances. 

From the above, it will appear that nearly two- 
thirds of the performances have been devoted to the 
operas of Rossini,—a pretty strong proof, were any 
wanting, of the present bias towards the style of his 
compositions. 

The only novelties in music have been the operas of 
* Margherita d’Anjou,’ asd ‘ La Rosa bianca e la Rosa 
rossa,’ both of which may be said to have been failures. 

‘ Margherita d’Anjou’ proved to be a great falling 
off from the ‘ Crociato,’ which, although a later pro- 
duction of the same author, had preceded it in England. 
Dramatic effect was throughout the opera attempted 
rather by noise than by melody, and the whole work 
was replete with plagiarisms and imitations from Ros- 
sini, and even from Mozart. It was produced here in 
a state contrary to the wish of the composer, who had 
made considerable alterations in the melodies and score 
which were tendered to the manager in London, but 
refused. The opera would have probably dragged on a 
longer existence than four nights, but for the arrival of 
Madame Pasta, to whom ‘ Margherita d’Anjou’ im- 
mediately gave place. 

* La Rosa bianca e la Rosa rossa’ certainly presented 
several neat melodies, and some dramatic effect. In 
Italy, the part of Enrico has been considered, for 
several years, one of Madame Pasta’s principal cha- 
racters. She certainly looked the proscribed nobleman 
beautifully ; but all her exertions could not raise the 
quiet and even march of the music to the modern 
standard of instrumentation; so that, after a run of 
three nights, the strife of the rival roses was put an 
end to, and at this day is totally forgotten. 

However much we regret that we cannot extend the 
catalogue of operatic novelties to any greater length, 
we must admit that we-have full amends for the defi- 
ciency in the original personnel, and the subsequent 
debutantes of the season. A star of the first magnitude, 
of whose progress in other spheres we had long heard, 
at length became visible to our latitudes, and Made- 
moiselle Sontag made her appearance before a British 
andience. Reviewing maturely the ample opportunities 
afforded her for display in a most varied engagement, 
during which she has appeared in no less than seven 
characters, exclusive of Ninetta, in a solitary act of 
* La Gazza Ladra,’ and all in little more than three 
months, we must candidly admit, that she has not 
realised the expectations engendered by the extravagant 
praises bestowed upon her by her Continental friends. 
Without being led away by momentary enthusiasm, we 
are now able quietly to discuss her merits and imper- 
fections. In appearance she is decidedly prepossessing 
and naive, although her features individually may not 
admit of laudatory comment. There is a vast deal of 
good-nature pervading her physiognomy, to which we 
are inclined to attribute her decided superiority in 
comic characters. As a singer, she possesses a com- 
plete knowledge of music, and an excellent ear, but 
her voice has been originally small, and not of the 
the best quality ; her forte passages are, therefore, 
mostly hard, and unpleasingly forced ; all her great 
displays of divisions and variations being delivered 
sotto voce, but with a precision, rapidity, and deli- 
cacy of execution that has caused her, not inaptly, 
to be compared to a living musical snuff-box. There 
is, moreover, a great similarity in her ornaments and 
embellishments, which, of course, became more appa- 
rent as her engagement proceeded. Regarding the 
comparative merits of the characters which she has 
appeared in in this country, we unhesitatingly accord the 
place d’honncur to La Cenerentola, and, in our opinion, 
her success in other parts may be viewed in the dimi- 
nishing series of Rosina, Elena, Donna Anna, Desde- 
mona, Amenaide, and Palmide, neither of the three 
latter having, in our opinion, added to her professional 
reputation. This young lady has, we believe, left Lon- 
don, fully satisfied with her professional reception, 
and her accueil in private circles ; and we have it from 
the best authority, that her receipts from the theatre 





alone, _ deducting the sacrifice she was com 
to make on ac t of her engagement at Paris 
amounted to about 4.3007. P 
Madame Schiitz, another German debutante of this 
season, made, on-her first appearance, but little im- 
pression, owing, principally, to an i ressive face, 
and a certain thickness of voice which, in process of 
time, we had less occasion to notice. Every successive 


character raised her in the estimation of the public; and 
the part of Malcolm in ‘ La Donna del Lago,’ made the 
Ai fi 





e fully ible of her merits. To any establish« 
ment Madame Schiitz will prove a most useful and 
powerful mezzo-soprani; her voice, if not of the 
clearest timbre, boasts considerable compass, and, like 
all German vocalists, her knowledge of music is unde- 
niable, and we regret that this lady’s emoluments have 
been greatly curtailed by the dishonesty of a foreign 
servant during aperformance at the Opera: he was 
subsequently apprehended in Italy, but we regret to 
learn that no part of the property has been recovered. 

The remainder of the corps dramatique includes no 
name that has not been familiar to the public for se- 
veral seasons ; a /iste-nommee may, however, not be 
unacceptable, by way of future reference. 

Soprani. Mezzo Soprani. 
Madame Pasta, Madame Schutz, Signor Zuchelli, 
Mdlle. Sontag, Mdlle. Brambilla, Signor Pellegrini, 
Madame Caradori, Tenori. Signor 
Mad. Castelli, and Signor Curioni, Signor De Angeli. 
Signor Velluti. Signor Torri, 
Signor Deville, 

The whole forming a company that, in numbers and 
talent, has not, in our recollection, been equalled. 


Bassi. 


At the close of the Opera season, thrown back as we 
necessarily are upon our home resources of music, the 
proceedings of the Lyceum are all that are left to inter- 
est us in the long summer pause, unless, with the An- 
cient Music Directors, we rummage amongst cobwebs 
for old productions, or, with the managers of theatres, 
hunt about for the young mushrooms of the second 
rain, Messrs. Rodwell, Wade, and others, who swell 
the ranks of the illustrious obscure, are usually our 
only consolations at this time ; and it is but by accident 
that we have been, for once in our lives, saved from 
this periodical evil. This providential intervention oc- 
curred in the shape of some fragments of an opera 
called ‘ Lucinda,’ with which we have been greatly de- 
lighted, and which we hope to hear in a more complete 
and arranged form on some future occasion. The 
music bears a very much higher character than that of 
our ordinary operatic compositions, and appears to us 
a modification of the continental styles very judiciously 
adapted to the most cultivated English ears. We trust 
that the public may have the means of sharing with us 
the gratification we have derived from it. 





VAMPIRES. 

In a Polish Gazette, a long account has been just 
published of a Vampire appearing at the village of 
Yarboska, in the Vogoraz. A girl is said to have 
become its victim. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

In a town of Belgium is to be seen a sign with the 
following announcement : ‘ Monsieur Ardheim teaches 
reading, religion, and how to make pens” We re- 
commend him to start for a professorship at King’s 
College. 

La JAQUERIE. 

* Scdnes feodales suivies de la Famille de Carjaval, 
Drama, par l’Auteur du Théatre de Clara Gazal,’ in 
one volume, 8vo., has just appeared at Paris, and is 
extremely well written. The revolt termed La Jaquerie, 
which took place in France during a truce that followed 
the captivity of Jean, and his imprisonment in Eng- 
land, is little known, and has found most inefficient 
chroniclers. ‘The sedition of a peasantry was a subject 
little suited to the taste of Froissart, whose pen only 
deigned to record knightly deeds and the splendid ob- 
servances of chivalry ; and, in the partial statement he 
gives of it, he misrepresents the facts. It was in the north 
of France, in the Beauvoisis, that troops of disbanded 
English soldiery, under the title of ‘ Knights of Ad- 
venture,’ overran the country, pillaging chateaus and 
villages, until the peasantry, seduced by the success of 
this foreign banditti, followed their example in forming 
a society, under the denomination of * The Congrega- 
tion of Wolves ;’ and, nominating a chief who bore the 
singular but haply not inappropriate title, of ‘ Worst 
of the Worst,’ under his guidance they destroyed, in 
a short space of time, in the neighbourhood of Amiens, 
Corbie, and Montdidier, more than sixty good houses 
and strong castles, and greatly resembled, in the re- 
gulations for their government and otherwise, the more 


modern Carbonari. 
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MADEMOISELLE GEORGES, CUM MULTIS ALIIS. 

Tuis lady performed recently at the theatre of Metz, 
where her appearance attracted nearly as much ap- 
plause as has been bestowed in England on Mars or 
Sontag ; until the furor arose to such a pitch, that va- 
rious shouts of ‘ Vive Napoleon !” were distinctly heard ; 
in allusion, we presume, to that celebrated actress’s 
former predilection for the cause of Buonaparte. The 
hyperbolical terms in which praise is now bestowed on 
foreign performers with us, and the extraordinary en- 
thusiasm with which persons are greeted by a British 
public, who, in their own lands, have been accustomed 
to that proper degree of favour their uadisputed merit 
claims, and which a rational judgment duly meets, is 
certainly a novel characteristic of our people, and 
would tend to prove, what the Flemings assert, ‘ that 
the English and French have of late changed characters.’ 
It is very shocking, undoubtedly, to insult the magnani- 
mous John Bull, by comparing him with a French- 
man ; and to presume that the same moral results are 
attained by eating soup and bouilli, as by devouring 
mock turtle and roast beef. But, alas! it is not the 
first time that vanity has blinded reason. The French 
are a grave and sober people in comparison with our- 
selves ; or, at least, such of ourselves as are met with 
abroad. If you are startled by the loud laugh that re- 
echoes throngh the vaulted roof of the Louvre, ten 
thousand to one but it proceeds from a fair Briton. 
If Mademoiselle Duchesnois’ nerves be frightened 
from their role by more obstreperous rivals for public 
notice, her indignant glance is directed to a party ‘ des 
Anglais ;’ and, so strongly felt and admitted is our 
superiority in vivaciousness to our neighbours, that, if 
a child show a more than ordinary disposition to gaiety, 
the French parent observes, with a gracious smile, that 
it is ‘ vif comme un Anglais’ In the noise and bustle 
of the world, if the expression of our greater elevation 
of spirits offend, it may as often amuse, and is to be 
borne ; but in the sequestered valleys of Switzerland, 
and in other scenes redolent of peace and tranquillity, 
it is scarcely tolerable. It was not long since that, at 
the decline of day, a romantic Englishman entered the 
walls of the Coliseum, to ruminate, in solitude and at 
leisure, on subjects that place is so calculated to recall 
to mind; but he had scarcely advanced to the centre 
of the arena, when evidence was afforded that others 
(haply of the same mood) were there before him; but 
what was his horror, when, from one of the openin 
of the building, ‘high in upper air,’ came forth the 
exclamation, ‘ Arrah, and by Jasus, Pat! what a time 

u take in bringing up the baaf-steak pie.’ A picnic 
in the Coliseum ! 

MADEMOISELLE SONTAG 

Has decidedly refused the engagement tendered to her 
to sing for the ensuing year at the Kinigstadt Theatre, 
at Berlin, with a salary of eleven thousand crowns. 
As more than that nomber of Prussian hearts will be 
deeply affected by the decision of the beautiful Hen- 
rjette, we must sympathise with them at their loss. 
They feel not as we feel ; our feelings are more easily 
excited, and more readily soothed ; but a moustached 
Pryssian in despair—ye gods! Macready himself is 
nothing to it. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sronza’s Communication came too late for insertion. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We understand that Mr. William Carpenter is about to de- 
liver a Course of Lectures on Sacred Literature, to be adapted 
to the purposes of general instruction. 

Next week will be published, ‘ A Letter to the Right Honour- 
able Robert Peel, Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
on the Impediments, Defects, and Abuses existing in the pre- 
sent system of Medical Education, with suggestions for their 
removal and correction,’ By H. W. Dewhurst, Esq., Surgeon 
and Lecturer on Anatomy. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


Stewart’s Compendium of Modern Geography, 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Leslie’s Rudiments of Plane Geometry, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Anderson’s Historical Sketches of the Ancient Native Irish, 
12mo., 5s. 6d. 

Salmon on Stricture of the Rectum, second edition, 8vo., 10s. 

Captain Beautlerk’s Journey to Marocco, 8vo., 21s. 

Sermons by the Rev. T. White, revised by Dr. Lingard, 2 vols., 
8vo., 21s. 

Pitman’s Excerpta ex Romanis Poetis, 12mo., 7s. 

History of England, by a Clergyman, vol. I., 6s. 

An Address to both Houses of Parliament on the Mercantile 
Shipping Interest of Great Britain, by Lieut. Christopher 

Claxton, R.N., 2s. 6d. 

An — to Christendom, with other Poems, by Sigma Gent, 
8s, 6d, 





Just Published, 


4 by~ MARKET GARDENERS ; a most highly 

finished Etching by Cuas. G. Lewis, after a Picture by 
W. F. WirHeRineton. Size, 8 inches by 7high. Priuts, 5s. ; 
French Proofs, 10s. 6d.; India Proofs, 15s. 

The impression of this beautiful little Print is limited to 250 
Copies, and the Copper-plate effectually destroyed. 

London : Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 
6, Pall Mall; and sold by F. G. Moon, Threadneedle-street. 

Of whom may be had, after the same Artist, 

1. The BEGGAR’S PETITION. Engraved in the line manner, 
by A. W. WarReEN, from a Picture in the possession of G. 
Morant, Esq. Size, 10 inches by 73 wide; Prints, 10s. 6d. ; 
ae Proofs, 16s.; India Proofs, 21s.; before Letters, 
3is. 6d. 

2. The DANCING BEAR. Engraved by H. Meyer. Size, 
25 inches by 20 high. Prints, 21s.; Proofs, India, 31s. 6d. ; 
before Letters, 42s. 





This day is published, with two plates, price 5s. 6d., No. Il. of 
4 be QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRI- 
CULTURE ; and the Prize Essays and Transactions of 
the Highland Society of Scotland. 
Printed for W. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; T. Cadell, London ; 
and W, Curry and Co,, Dublin. 





This day is published, 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CXLII. For AUGUST, 1828. 

Contents: I. A Speech which ought to have been delivered 
in the House of Commons during this Session of Parliament. 
—II. Hore Germanice. No. 25. The Golden Fleece.—III. 
To Ianthe, in Absence. By Delta.—IV. Ane rychte gude and 
preytious Ballande. Compylit by Mr. Hougge.—V. Notices, 
Travelling and Political, by a Whig-Hater.—VI. Zuinglius, 
the Swiss Reformer. — VII. Awkwardness.— VIII. Elegiac 
Stanzas. By Delta.—-IX. The Clare Election.—X. The Music 
of the Spheres.—XI. Residences of our Living Poets. No. 1. 
Bremhill Parsonage.—XI1I. Salmonia. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





This day is published, illustrated by eighteen superior Engrav- 
ings of Birds of rare and beautiful Species, the Sixteenth 
Part, being the Third of the Class Avgs, of 

HE ANIMAL KINGDOM described and 
arranged in conformity with its Organization, by the 

Baron Cuvier. Translated, with considerable additions, by 

E. Grirrirn, F.L.S., and others. 

Price, in demy 8vo., 12s. ; in royal Svo., 18s. ; in royal 8vo. 
with the plates accurately coloured, 21s.; and in demy 4to. 
with Proofs on India Paper, 24s. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 
Of whom may be had, 

The CLASS MAMMALIA of the above Work, price, in extra | 

cloth boards, 


Demy 8vo. . . e £7 4 0 
Royal 8vo. . . ° 10 16 0 
Royal 8vo, coloured . 1468 0 
Demy 4to. , ° ° 1468 0 





THE SIXTH EDITION. 
This week will be published, price 7s. 6d. 
HE OMNIPRESENCE of the DEITY. A 
Poem. By Rogert MontcomeEry. Sixth Edition. 
Also, price 7s. 6d., with Engravings, 
CONVERSATIONS on GEOLOGY. 
Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate-street. 





Just published, beautifully executed by the most celebrated 
Artists, 

HE SELECT GALLERY of ETCHINGS, 

after Chef-d’ceuvres of the old Masters, finished so as 
best to represent the Manner of the Original Paintings. Part 
I. containing—The Pig Market, Ostade; A Woman paring 
Turnips, Maas; Deer and Water Fowl, Ridinger; The Music 
Lesson, Terburgh; The Toilet, Eglon Vanderneer.—Price, 
Prints, 14. lis. 6d.; Proofs, 2/.2s.; Proofs, large paper, 2/. 
12s. 6d.; Proofs, India Paper, 32. 3s. 

It is proposed to complete the present Work in Twelve Parts; 
to be delivered to the Subscribers with as little delay as justice 
to the very choice Specimens to be engraved will admit. 

** The number of the impressions is strictly limited to 
fifty copies of each description, after which the Copper-plates 
will be destroyed. 

London : Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 
6, Pall-Mall ; and sold by F. G. Moon, Threadneedle-street. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. IV., price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. Ccntents : 
I. Life and Works of Wieland.—II. Caillaud’s Travels to Méroé, 
and the White River, &c.—III. Spanish Novelists.—IV. Nie- 
buhr’s Roman History.—V. Neapolitan Superstitions.—VI. 
Paixhans’s New Maritime Force and Artillery.—VII. Lebrun’s 
Voyage to Greéce.—VIII. Modern Spanish Comedy.—IX. Ita- 
lian Literature of the Eighteenth Century.—X. Illyrian Poetry. 
—XI. Kleist’s Dramatic Works.—XII, Retzsch’s Illustrations of 
Hamlet.—XIII. to XXVI. Critical Sketches of Latin, Italian, 
French, German, and Spanish Works.— Miscellaneous Notices, 
No. IV.—List of the Principal Works published on the Conti- 
nent, from January to April, 1828. 4 
Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, jun., and Richter, 
30, Soho-square ; of whom may be had Numbers i. IJ. and III. 
** No. V. will appear this month. 





[No. 4j; 
No. VI. price 5s. of the RP 


FR ETRORrECTIVE REVIEW, and HIST. 
RICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE. Contents: 
REVIEW—1. Le Combat de Trente Bretons contre Trente 
Anglois ; 2. The Refined Courtier—1679 ; 3. Methernell’s Min. 
strell, Ancient and Modern; 4. Early Voyages in South Ame. 
rica; 5. The Shiftings of Archbishop Spalato in Religion, 
HISTORICAL and ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE—}, Bristol 
in the Fifteenth Century; 2. Aiconomia Rokebeurium, 3, 
Public Libraries, Cambridge ; 4. Collars of the King’s Livery 
5. Standards; 6. Adversaria—Breach of Privilege, Bithan, 
Palace, British Museum, the Warrant of Poynton, Signification \ 
of the Armour of a Knight; 7. Perquirenda, Creations of Ho. 
nours, Changes of Name, &c. 
London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
SHIPPING INTEREST.—Price 2s. 6d. 
AN, ADDRESS TO BOTH HOUSES op 
PARLIAMENT, on the SHIPPING INTEREST of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Lieutenant Curistorngr CLaxton, R.N, 
Sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-court; and aj 
other booksellers. 
Now Publishing, Monthly, fine paper at 1s. 6d. and common 
paper at Is. 
HE BOTANIC GARDEN ; or, MAGAZINE 
of FLOWERING PLANTS, cultivated in the open air of 
Great Britain. Each number four exquisitely ¢o. 
loured figures of ornamental plants, selected for their beanty 
and utility in the formation of a flower-garden, their value in 
the arts, or their medicinal virtues: tabular views of their 
native country, height, time of flowering, duration, and date 
of introduction : also their systematic and popular names, his. 
tory, qualities, mode ofculture, and other interesting informa. 
tion. By B. Maunp, F.L.S. 
Twenty-four numbers, containing 96 plants, form a volume 
of the greatest beauty, with an unrivalled steel-plate title-page, 
price, neatly boarded, large paper, 37s., small 25s. , 
No. 37, was published on the Ist of January, 1828, and com. 
plete sets of the work may now be had. 

The various flattering notices contained in the London Re. 
views, bear ample testimony to the cheapness, the utility, and 
the superior execution of this novel and interesting work, 

London: Published by Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster. 
row; and sold by all booksellers. 

NEW MUSIC,—Published by MAYHEW and Co., 17, Old 
Bond-street. 
ARNETT’S SONGS of the MINSTRELS, 
Price 15s. ; dedicated, by permission, to her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Kent ; containing, 

Albert was the bravest Knight . . Bohemian Minstrel, 

Fair Christabel was a Lady Bright . English Minstrel. 

The Mountaineers’ Peturn ... § 

At a Moonlight hour a Lady listened 

A Highland Minstrel Boy . . . . 

Two Pages metin aForest .. . 

Come, strike the Harp in Woman’s 

Praise 











tat 








Irish Minstrel. 
Sicilian Minstrel, 
Welsh Minstrel. 
Spanish Minstrel. 


I knew a Sicilian Maid. . ... 
A Harper sat by a tranquil Stream . 
In earlier Days I have often strayed 
A Minstrel Savoyard .. . . . Savoyard Minstrel. 
Merrily merrily sounds the Horn . German Minstrel. 
The following are Harmonised : 
The Bohemian Minstrel . . . for Three Voices. 


The Venetian Minstrel . for Two Voices. 
The Spanish Minstrel . . for ditto ditto. 
The German Minstrel . . . as Glee and Chorus, 


The whole of the above are arranged for the Spanish Guitar, 
in Four Books, by Charles Eulenstein. Price 2s. 6d. each. 

These compositions are entitled ‘ Songs of the Minstrels, 
and do equal honour to the poet and the musician. They con- 
tain airs of twelve different nations, and very happily preserve 
the various characters of them all. Indeed, we may well pro- 
nounce them to form another of Mr. Barnett’s truly character- 
istic works, adapted to words at the same time highly lyrical 
and expressive. The Scotch, Venetian, Savoyard, German, 





and Spanish airs, are particularly attractive; and we are sure 
that when its merits are known, this series will find a place in 
every drawing-room.—Vide Literary Gazette. 





WEEKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 












































3. Therm. | Barom. . Prevailing 
s = July. A.M, P.M.jat Noon. Winds. | Weather Cloud. 
BS |Mon. 20/624 62° | 29. 65 | N.W. | Rain. | Cirrostt 
o § Tues. 29/614 574 | 29. 60 | Ditto. |Showers Ditto. 
F "|Wed. 30/61 (57 | 29. 60 | Ditto. |Fair. Cl) Ditto. 
@ % (Thur. 31/68$ 64} | 29. 72 | Ditto. | Ditto. Ditto. 
g< August 1/66 '63 | 29. 67 Ss. Ditto. Dito. 
pe Satur. 2\643 64 | 29. 35 |N.W.S.| Rain. Ditto. 
ge Sun. 3/66 (63$ | 29. 21 | S.W. /Rain.rx| Cumulus. 

Nights fair, except Sunday. 

Mornings fair throughout the week. 

Highest temperature at noon, *. S. asp. shade. 

Astronomical Observati 

The Sun entered Jupiter three signs distant on Monday, st 
74h. P.M. 

Venus at her farthest distance from the Sun on \ Wednesday. 
London: Printed and Published every Wednesday momité, 

by Witt1aAm Lewer, at the ce, 147, Strand, nee 


Somerset House. 
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